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NOT ALL ROADS LEAD TO ROME .. . Wherever you. plan your own fun this 
summer—be it Portofino or Polperro, Innsbruck or Inverness—your Consul Convertible will carry 
you there in swift, sure luxury and help you make the very most of those precious weeks of 
relaxation. For here's the open-air car that opens up new horizons of performance and comfort: 
powerful acceleration and hill-climbing plus a cruising speed of seventy . .. exceptional ease of 
handling ... wide range of elegant colours... a travelling sun-trap that, within 30 seconds of the 


first rain-spot, becomes as weatherproof as a custom-built saloon. Start planning your ideal 
holiday with a Consul Fs Convertible at your local Ford Dealer's this week! 
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TI products play a big 
part in your daily life. Sometimes 
they do so directly—your office chair, your 
electric cooker, your bicycle, moped or spin drier may 
well have been made by a company in the Tube Investments 
Group. Sometimes TIT’s role is indirect—if you use something 
made of steel or aluminium, the metal itself may have 
been produced by a TI company. In the years to come, 
TI products will be still more important to you—for instance, 
they are well-known in prefabricated building and in the 
dairy industry. TI products are always being developed 
and new ones introduced—two reasons why you can look 
forward to TI planning an ever bigger part in your life 
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Are you three men in one — part 
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Visit your nearest Riley dealer and see for yourself what 
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We're moving across unmapped territory with tremendous strides. 
Almost daily someone, somewhere, reports a breakthrough into 
regions of knowledge that have been secret since the world began. 
The atom has been harnessed, manned space flights are just around 
the corner, and every discovery brings others in its train, for new 
techniques need new materials. Nuclear power has brought demands 
for materials with combinations of properties never needed before, 
and only found in metals put aside by scientists in the past as 
awkward curiosities. The production of these new metals for the 
nuclear engineer has presented scientists with one of their greatest 
challenges—a challenge that could only be met by a many-sided 
organisation such as I.C.I. Its wrought zirconium plant is Europe’s 
L 1 F E’ Ss largest, its new plant for making wrought beryllium will be Europe’s 
first, and already I.C.I. scientists and technologists have plans fur 
ON producing the other rare metals that may one day be needed for 
nuclear power stations and even for space rockets. It needs brains 
THE and money to keep up with events in this age of great discoveries, 
and I.C.I., with a research staff of 4,500 and a research and develop- 
M A RC H see ment budget of £15 million a year, has both. 
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After Clarendon 


HE PRESENT CENTURY HAS SEEN A 
marked increase in the number of 
volumes of political memoirs com- 

posed and published by leading men of state 

—so marked that it is worth enquiring into 

the reasons why contemporary politicians 

have become successful narrators of their 
own lives and experience. There is, of 
course, an outstanding precedent in the 

Stuart era, for Clarendon completed his 

superb History of the Rebellion and Civil 

Wars, in which he played a conspicuous 

part, after he had held office as the King’s 

chief Minister. Clarendon, however, is an 
exception. Most British Ministers in later 
times may have occasionally written poli- 
tical testaments and justificatory essays, but 
they have left detailed narratives to be com- 
piled by faithful relations and followers, 
generally posthumously. The end of the 
First World War brought a change in usage, 
and it is not hard to understand why. There 
was much in the conduct of that war to 
attack, defend and explain away. Both war- 
time Prime Ministers issued their memoirs; 
so did other Ministers, and the generals 
were not slow in reply. A sometime First 


Lord of the Admiralty wrote the best book 
on the issue, and has lived to see in print his 
Memoirs of the Second World War, as well 
as much else besides. But Sir Winston 
Churchill is by nature a considering his- 
torian, deeply interested to probe into the 
spring and range of events. Not all holders 
of office have shared equally in these gifts; 
yet what they give us is the stuff of history, 
and the student of affairs benefits. It is 
not only a natural desire to expound the 
course of policy that prompts them. There 
is the acknowledgment that a wide audience 
today wishes to be taken into confidence 
about recent public events, and is ready to 
appreciate the turns of fortune to which men 
in public life are subject. Moreover, the 
means of newspaper serialization are now 
available by which former political leaders 
can set forth to the mass of their fellow 
countrymen the hopes and designs that sus- 
tained them in office and interpret the facts 
of international life as they have seen them. 
Surely, this represents a desirable advance 
in the process of consultation between 
rulers and ruled that was lacking even so 
few as fifty years ago. 
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Archaeology 


and the Concept of Progress 


Art,” by the Abbé 


euil. Centre d'Etudes et de Documentation Préhistoriques, 
Montignac, 1952 


Polychrome bison: one of the magnificent cave-paintings at Altamira, first discovered in 1874 


By JACQUETTA HAWKES 
Archaeological discoveries have had a profound effect on modern views of human 


progress. 


While “ archaeology has been helping to build the edifice of 


materialist and progressive history,” at the same time “it has 
been working to undermine its foundations.” 


EARLY THREE THOUSAND YEARS AGO, 

N Hesiod gave noble expression to the 

dream of a past state of bliss from which 

men had fallen through their own fault. In this 
Golden Age 

“ Like Gods they lived, with calm untroubled 
mind, 

Free from the toil and anguish of our kind: ” 


Later, as their virtue and piety declined, 


the poet saw our forebears passing through a 
Silver and a Bronze Age, and then, after a 
brief recovery, finally plunging into the misery 
of the Iron Age in which he himself lived and 
suffered. Ovid retold and popularized this tale, 
half myth and half remembered history, for the 
benefit of his Roman countrymen. Meanwhile, 
beyond the eastern end of the Mediterranean, 
the Hebrews were perfecting their Asiatic 

















From: “ Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas & 
Yucatan,” by John L. Stephens, |841 


Gigantic stone head at Copan, Honduras: “‘ The series 

of dramatic resurrections of civilizations that had 

vanished without historical trace may be said to open... 

with Stephens and the Maya.” An engraving from 
Stephens’ book 


version of the story of a happy and blessed 
primal] state of mankind. And, as Ovid inter- 
preted the story of the Golden Age among the 
Romans, so Milton may be said to have brought 
Adam and Eve and the paradise of Eden to a 
new life and meaning for the English speaking 
peoples: 


“ Two of far nobler shape erect and tall, 
Godlike erect, with native honour clad... 
So hand in hand they passed, the loveliest pair 
That ever since in love’s embraces met... ” 


It may be that, although not universal, this 
myth of a fall from past perfection is one of the 
most natural creations of the human imagina- 
tion. Since we have achieved consciousness, 
and with it a grim awareness of our imperfec- 
tions, to dream of a time when we fulfil our 
own highest ideals of virtue and happiness is 
almost inevitable; and, since the dominant 
older generation always believes youth to be 
degenerate, this time is set in the past. Certainly 
in our Western civilization, with its dual in- 
heritance of the Golden Age and of Eden, the 
idea was part of the basic assumptions of life. 

Even though, after the Renaissance, con- 
trary ideas concerning “improvement” and 
the future perfectibility of man on earth began 
to take possession of the intelligentsia, it is safe 
to assume that the view of man as a fallen 
creature still held sway in society at large. It 
was prevalent enough to contribute a powerful 
element to the horror and distress provoked by 
the Darwinian concept of evolution. In place 
of godlike forebears they were offered apes; 
and, before long, in place of Eden they were 
confronted with the bleak vicissitudes of an Ice 
Age. While it had been not only possible but 
even elevating to deny the advanced ideas of 
the philosophers as the mere posturings of 
deluded minds, the evidence produced by 
Darwin, and by all those geologists and archaeol- 
ogists who were able to get a wider hearing 
after he had spoken, was of the kind that the 
new middle class found it impossible to ignore. 
It was factual; the dreadful, incontrovertible 
evidence of things that could be seen and 
measured. It was as hard as flint and as un- 
mistakable as mineralized bone. 

Darwin’s own evidence as set out in the 
Origin of Species in 1859, a year after the epoch- 
making paper to the Linnaean Society, was 
overwhelmingly factual, a monument to decades 
of patient study of species and environments. 
At that time, it is true, so far as human evolu- 
tion was concerned, he had little fossil evidence 
to go upon; but the Neanderthal skeleton had 
already come to light, and four years later 
Huxley was able to make forceful use of it in 
his Man’s Place in Nature. He declared it to be 
“* more nearly allied to the higher apes than the 
latter are to the lower.” The palaeontological 
arguments in favour of this dreadful reversal of 





Christian teaching and pagan myth were 
already beginning to look irresistible, even to 
all those who wanted to resist them. Neverthe- 
less, they might have been successfully coun- 
tered, so far as the ordinary man was concerned, 
by such delusions as that the Neanderthal skull 
was the result of bone disease or of congenital 
idiocy, had they not been strongly reinforced 
by archaeological discovery. In the recent 
celebrations of the Darwinian centenary, the 
remarkable coincidence of archaeological with 
biological evidence has been too little remarked 
upon. 

During the first half of the nineteenth 
century, cave excavations in England, Belgium 
and France revealed human bones and flint 
implements in association with the remains of 
extinct animals. But belief in Genesis, and in 
Archbishop Usher’s date of 4004 B.C. as the 
date of creation (at nine o’clock in the morning 
of October 23rd, according to Lightfoot),' was 
deeply ingrained, and all these discoveries were 
explained away by ingenious casuistries of one 
kind or another. Yet thereafter we find dis- 
covery after discovery converging upon the 
great “evolutionary” years of 1858-59, as 
though some universal mind were determined 
to launch one mighty assault on the defences 
of traditional belief. 

In the 1840’s and early 50's, digging at 
Kent’s Cavern in Devon once again produced 
flint implements and ancient animal bones 
mingled below a sealing of stalagmite; a few 
wavered, but it was not enough. Then, in 1858 
and 1859, newly discovered cave fissures at 
Brixham, Yorkshire, yielded identical evidence 
in circumstances that made all reasonable denial 
impossible. Meanwhile, across the Channel, 
long years of work, by the French customs 
official Boucher de Perthes, in the river gravels 
of the Somme Valley, were also coming to 
fruition. Hitherto he had known chiefly scep- 
ticism, ridicule and abuse. In those same two 
years, 1858 and 1859, he was visited by leading 
English geologists and archaeologists, who 
examined the flints and their context and pro- 


James Usher (1581-1656), Irish scholar and 
prelate, author of the famous chronological work 
Annales Veteris et Novi Testamenti. Joseph Barber 
Lightfoot (1828-1889), Bishop of Durham, author of 
Biblical commentaries. 








Fror incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas & Yucatan ” 


Stone idol at Copan: the civilization of the Maya 
differed from those of other ancient peoples in as much 
as its ruins still stood above the ground and were 

“* buried in space rather than by time” 


claimed themselves satisfied that they proved 
an antiquity of man “ remote beyond any of 
which we have hitherto found traces.” 

So it happened that, in the very same year 
that saw the publication of the Origin of Species, 
papers by the great geologists Lyell and 
Prestwich and the eminent antiquary John 
Evans were read at the Royal Society, the 
Society of Antiquaries and the British Associa- 
tion, and (as Evans commented) were “ gener- 
ally believed in.” So, in typical Victorian 
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From: “ Nineveh and its Remain by A. H. Layard 


LAYARD superintends the removal of the great Assyrian winged bull during the siete when 


humanist archaeology “ 


fashion, a new scientific truth was made to 
triumph, and the ancient tradition of the Fall of 
Man had to make way for the new doctrine of 


his rise. Man’s past was darker, his future 
brighter. The way was open for a surge of 
scientific optimism and the enthronement of 
the god of Progress. 

The whole situation was well expressed by 
the historian William Lecky, who first rose to 
fame a few years later. Having condemned the 
“besotted ignorance” of medieval science, 
he describes the sweeping change in opinion 
brought about by the “ discoveries of geology 
relating to the pre-Adamite history of the 
globe.” “ These,” he says, “ have shattered 
the legend that death was the penalty of the 
Fall. Geology has proved that countless ages 
before men trod this earth . . . death raged and 
revelled among its occupants. . . . To deny this 
is now impossible: to admit it is to abandon one 
of the root doctrines of the past . . .”; yet “it 
is perhaps not too much to say, that the more 
fully this conception of universal evolution is 


may be said to have begun in earnest . 


grasped, the more firmly a scientific doctrine 
of Providence will be established, and the 
stronger will be the presumption of future 
progress.” 

Ever since those revolutionary years of a 
century ago when their evidence combined so 
explosively, the two disciplines of prehistoric 
archaeology and human palaeontology have 
continued to supply factual support for those 
who put their faith in Progress. The finding 
of the Java and Peking Pithecanthropi or ape- 
men, the still lowlier Australopithecines of 
South Africa, and then of a whole series of 
early apes with more or fewer man-like features, 
has made it possible, in spite of known com- 
plications, to view the history of man’s emer- 
gence over millions of years as one of a steady 
rising of the brow, a slow but majestic growth 
of mental capacity. 

Side by side with the discovery and classi- 
fication of man’s bones went the discovery and 
classification of his tools. And the implications 
were the same. Indeed, in some ways the 





archaeological evidence has proved even more 
amenable to “ progressive” interpretations of 
history. Once the legitimacy of “ pre-Adamite 
Man” had been officially recognized, dis- 
coveries of his handiwork went on apace—par- 
ticularly in France, where the material proved 
to be abundant. During the third quarter of 
the nineteenth century, large numbers of caves 
were dug in Dordogne and in the Pyrenees. 
Simultaneously, patient work continued on the 
much older implements from the river gravels. 
Here, indisputably, was the proof of man’s 
technological progress to be set beside his bio- 
logical evolution. Just as the forehead rose, 
so the hand-axe progressed from the roughly 
pointed pebble, through the partially shaped 
tool to the formal perfection and fine craftsman- 
ship of the latest type of implement. This 
almost imperceptible, yet undeviating, advance 
towards the perfect tool could be set out in 
museum cases as effectively as the evolution of 
the horse from the little dog-sized three-toed 
hyparion to the latest Derby winner, or that 
of the human head from Miocene ape to 
Charles Darwin. Then, too, there was much 
in the spectacle of cave-digging to enhance this 
revolutionary new vision of the wondrous work- 
ing of a scientific Providence through vistas of 
time hitherto unimagined. The spade cut down 
through metre after metre of compacted earth 
bones and artifacts, representing millennium 
after millennium of the past. At length a lofty 
section would stand revealed, perhaps with the 
relics of simian Neanderthal cave-dwellers at 
the base, rising through the strata of successive 
cultures up to the crowning layer left by che 
gifted Magdalenians. It was time and progress 
made visible. Here was an aspect of history 
seemingly most amenable to scientific laws. ' 
In fact, since this pioneering phase, the 
findings of prehistoric archaeology have been 
used to support materialist and crudely pro- 
gressive interpretations of history, both liberal 
and Marxist. Darwinism had already shown 
how much environment determined the forms 
of life; now archaeology helped to prove its 
influence on cultural forms. This was the basis 
of the historical laws perceived by Buckle—of 
all the popular nineteenth-century historians 
perhaps the most optimistic—and developed 
after him by Lecky. Still more characteristic of 


the archaeological contribution was the in- 
evitable emphasis it laid upon technology. As 
excavation could find only very imperfect 
evidence for religious ideas, for political hap- 
penings and the acts of individuals, such 
matters naturally took second place in the 
writings of prehistorians. As, on the contrary, 
it found abundance of evolving tool types and 
other remains of economic activities, the 
importance of these aspects of life was height- 
ened. This tendency is reflected in the system 
of nomenclature based on the substance of tools 
—the Old and New Stone Ages, the Copper, 
Bronze and Iron Ages. It is revealing here to 
compare Hesiod’s system of Ages, from Gold to 
Iron, based on myth and memory and expres- 
sive of a belief in decline, with the prehistorians’ 
system from Stone to Iron, based on innumer- 
able solid objects and expressive of a belief in 
progress. 

It is highly relevant, too, to find Karl Marx 
commenting in Das Kapital that historians 
should grasp the over-riding importance of 
technical developments hitherto only appre- 
ciated by prehistorians. In our own century, 
Gordon Childe, easily the most powerful mind 
in modern prehistory, developed the materialist 
interpretation of archaeological findings still 
further. In particular, he again emphasized the 
environmental and economic basis for culture, 
and insisted that the failure of the ancient 
world to “ progress ”” was due to a class struc- 
ture that prevented the proper development of 
technology. He recognized archaeology as pro- 
viding the ideal material for the new historian 
of the Common Man. His invention of the 
term Neolithic Revolution, to describe the 
change from a hunting to a farming economy, 
was in line with Marxist terminology; and for a 
time he toyed with ideas of history as develop- 
ing automatically through a series of economic 
stages. A temperamental inclination to deviate, 
however, together with a Western respect for 
truth, finally led him to denounce this mecha- 
mistic doctrine. A liberal counterpart to 
Childe’s near-Marxist version of history can be 
found in the widely read History of Man by 
Carleton Coon. In spite of the difference of 
philosophy, the materialist approach is the 
same, and we find the same enthusiastic use of 
archaeological evidence. Man appears as “a 
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Fron Letters on the [ ver at Nineveh,” by M. Botta, 18 


Drawing by Botta of reliefs he unearthed in the buried Assyrian city at Khorsabad 


unique bi-pedal organism,” struggling for his 
dominion over nature, and seen “in terms of 
the conversion of energy into social structure.” 
Here again, there is no recognition of the im- 
portance of the creative imagination and 
intellect for all the shape and savour of human 
life. The rise and fall of cultures is hardly men- 
tioned ; there is no indication that some peoples, 
cities, institutions have made extraordinary 
contributions to our cultural inheritance. 
Nothing is said of Italian art, of English poetry 
or German music; Will Adams, Arkwright, 
Coster, Goodyear, Morse, Newcomen and 
Watt receive honourable mention; but there is 
no room for Beethoven, Copernicus, Dante, 
Darwin, Newton, Shakespeare, da Vinci or 
Voltaire. The last sentence expresses a faith 
that man “will go forward according to 
schedule.” This book is called The History of 
Man. Yet how little it seems to have of history’s 


richness and turbulence, achievement and 
failure, glory and beastliness! It is the small 
back-room view of our destiny, the history not 
of Man, but of the progress of social technology. 

Yet, even while on one side archaeology has 
been helping to build the edifice of materialist 
and progressive history, on the other it has been 
working to undermine its foundations. This 
curious contradiction is due to the two very 
different traditions which have flowed together 
to form the subject, but which have never com- 
pletely fused. While the tradition that we have 
been following sprang up in the wake of geo- 
logy and Darwinian biology, and always re- 
mained scientific in temper, the other grew 
from antiquarianism and aristocratic art- 
collecting and has always remained unrepen- 
tently humanist. 

This humanist archaeology was already 
attracting immense popular interest well before 





the explosion of Darwinism. Although it deve- 
loped from an eighteenth-century fashion for 
gentlemanly digging to fill cabinets and private 
museums with works of art and “ curiosities,” 
it may be said to have begun in earnest during 
the 1840’s, with Botta and Layard’s excavations 
in the great Assyrian cities of Mesopotamia. 
As gigantic winged, man-headed bulls, bas 
reliefs, gold, ivory and cuneiform tablets 
poured into France, England and Germany 
from the dusty mounds of Nineveh, Nimrud 
and Khorsabad, public excitement mounted. 
Layard’s Nineveh and its Remains, published a 
decade before The Origin of Species, was an 
immediate best-seller. Here was no depressing 
business of apes and flints, but a sudden revela- 
tion of forgotten human splendour—of kings 
and their palaces, of gods and their temples. 
From the first, too, intense interest was roused 
by this sudden contact with the names of cities 
and of men familiar from the Old Testament. 
It was as though weapons were being put into 
the hands of the faithful to fight the horrid 
heresies of the Darwinians. In 1872, shortly 
after the appearance of The Descent of Man, 
George Smith of the British Museum deci- 
phered fragments of the Babylonian account of 
the Deluge among the cuneiform tablets from 
Nineveh. The next year, sent to Mesopotamia 
with the financial support of the Daily Telegraph 
and the enthusiasm of its readers, he unearthed 
the missing fragments of the text on the fifth 
day of his excavation. Such good fortune 
seemed miraculous. 

From that time onwards, many further dis- 
coveries were made in what are sometimes 
referred to as Bible lands, that served to con- 
firm the historicity of much of the Old Testa- 
ment record. Indeed, it must be admitted that 
excavators, in a spirit of dedication to their 
work rather than of cynicism, have sometimes 
tended to underline the possible Biblical interest 
of their researches, knowing that it would vastly 
increase their subscription lists. Climaxes of 
discovery in this field have been Leonard 
Woolley’s exposure of the flood level at Ur, 
and Garstang’s supposed proof that the walls of 
Jericho had indeed fallen at about the time of 
Joshua. If the defenders of the faith were 
rather too ready to use such confirmation of the 
reality of Biblical figures and events as proving 


the truth of matters of quite a different kind, 
there is no doubt that they were encouraged to 
it by the excesses of the rationalists. These 
critics, whose ideas were usually coloured by 
revolutionary thought, not content with ques- 
tioning the factuality of Genesis, indulged in 
orgies of scepticism. Because it was the “ holy 
book,” the more brash among them longed to 
see the Bible as pure mythology. 

While today both sides have to some extent 
compromised, many Christians being prepared 
to accept the idea of divine creation working 


From: “ Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization,” by Sir John 

Marshall, A. Probsthain, 1931 

Part of a figure, produced by the Indus valley culture, 

excavated at Mohenjadaro and Harappa: “ perhaps 

it will be the last high civilization to be recovered after 
total loss...” 





From: “ Atlas Trojanischer Alterthimer,” by H. Schliemann, 1874 


Early diggings at Troy, undertaken by Schliemann in 
the eighteen-seventies—* the first excavations to rouse 


the interest of the educated public” 


through time, recent controversies over the 
greatest Biblical discovery of all—the Dead 
Sea scrolls—reveal the inevitable continuance 
of their antagonism. So deep is the prejudice 
on both sides, that the very same parchments 
have been interpreted as confirming and as dis- 
crediting New Testament history. Again, it is 
tempting to mention in parenthesis another 
rather curious instance that suggests ‘the 
difficulty of reconciling Christian with pro- 
gressive doctrines. The Archbishop of Canter- 


bury has roused profound dismay by giving it 
as his opinion that it might be the will of God 
for man to destroy himself with atom bombs, 
“as he found nothing in scripture to suggest 
that the world would last for ever, and much to 
indicate it might not.” One of the reasons why 
these words of the Archbishop’s caused so 
violent a reaction, both within his flock and 
without, was surely their sudden clash with the 
belief of progress. For modern ears it had the 
ring of blasphemy. 

If the humanist wing of archaeology coun- 
tered the scientific wing by providing ammuni- 
tion for the defence of Biblical history, it also 
made it easier to doubt the certainty of cultural 
progress. What may be called the Toynbeean 
view of history, with its emphasis on the rise 
and fall of cultures and civilizations, in place 
of the continuous technical elaboration em- 
phasized by the materialist schools, might 
never have been conceived without the dis- 
coveries of archaeology. Out of the twenty-one 
civilizations isolated by Toynbee, no less than 
nine were virtually unknown until their 


remains were uncovered by the spade. The 
series of dramatic resurrections of civilizations 
that had vanished without historical trace may 


be said to open, rather tenuously, with Stephens 
and the Maya—an instance differing from all 
the rest in as much as the ruins stood above 
ground and were lost to the western world 
through their remoteness rather than through 
collapse and burial; they were buried in space 
rather than by time. Next, during the 1870’s, 
came Schliemann’s excavations at Troy and 
Mycenae, which discovered, to an eagerly 
watching world, the riches of pre-classical 
Aegean cultures, particularly the Mycenaean, 
with its massive architecture and vivid, dis- 
tinctive art. These were the first excavations to 
rouse the interest of the educated public. 
Schliemann sent almost daily reports from 
Mycenae to the London Times, while Gladstone 
himself wrote the preface to the English trans- 
lation of his book. 

The Hittites were not resurrected with the 
same thrilling suddenness; but between the 
finding—though not the recognition—of their 
capital in 1861 and the publication of The 
Hittites: the Story of a Forgotten Empire in 
1884, this great Indo-European people certainly 





returned to history. Arthur Evans’ work in 
Crete goes back to the dramatic bravura of 
Schliemann. His uncovering of the Palace of 
Minos revealed a totally forgotten people, 
creators of the first European civilization, 
brilliant, gay, sophisticated. It was startling 
indeed to learn that such greatness of achieve- 
ment could have vanished without a word in 
the very land of the Greeks. 

In our own century the most ancient of all 
civilizations has been rescued from total 
oblivion. At site after site in the wide valley of 
the Tigris and Eurphrates, where their remains 
lay buried below hundreds of tons of mud 
brick, the wealth, stately cities, art and litera- 
ture of the Sumerians have been brought back 
to mind. In particular, Woolley’s excavations 
at Ur roused men’s imaginations with a sense of 
vanished pride. Finally—and perhaps it will 
be the last high civilization to be recovered 
after total loss—the Indus valley culture was 
revealed at Mohenjodaro and Harappa. 

These are the most important and complete 
of the historical resurrections brought about by 
archaeology. They can be viewed against a vast 


background of discovery. The bare bones of ~ 


many little-known histories have been clothed 


with flesh—those of the Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Incas, Aztecs, Scythians, Celts and innumer- 
able others. From all over the globe have come 
noble works of art, exquisite pieces of crafts- 
manship, treasures of fabulous price to astonish 
modern man by their unanswerable testimony 
of forgotten genius, of greatness overthrown: 


I met a traveller from an antique land 

Who said: two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies . . . 

And on the pedestai these words appear: 

** My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 
Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair! ”’ 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 
The lone and level sands stretch far away. 


Already, from the early days of classical 
exploration, Shelley was able to foresee and 
express to perfection this particular outcome 
of our archaeological curiosity, this over- 
whelming sense that human history, so far 
from being a triumphant progress, has been a 
series of mighty arisings and equally mighty 
falls. A series, one might say, of adventures of 


the mind, in which one after another of the 
infinite possibilities open to the creative imagi- 
nation are explored and exhausted. 

Thus, all through the past century of their 
labour, has the right hand of archaeology been 
countering the left, at least in so far as their 
findings relate to the philosophical interpre- 
tation of human existence. Of recent years, 
the two have come closer together in certain 
ways. A single chronology and nomenclature 
unites the remotest Stone Age hunters and their 
prehistoric descendants with the historical 


From “ Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization.’ 


Figurine of a dancing girl from the Indus valley 





civilizations of both the Old World and the 
New; and, as excavation has become more and 
more skilled, both have come to employ com- 
parable methods of digging and a whole range 
of scientific aids, such as carbon 14 dating, soil 
and pollen analysis, and very many others. 
Today, an excavator at Kent’s Cavern and an 
excavator at Nineveh might send their samples 
to the same laboratory for examination. Yet 
essentially the division remains. 

Perhaps there is no great harm in this opposi- 
tion. Perhaps, indeed, there is some positive 
advantage in being made to follow the course 
of human life on earth from two such different 
points of view. It is even amusing to imagine 
how, if representatives of both types of think- 
ing could look back into a certain proud court, 
one ideally would observe there a bipedal 
organism, a tiny link in the great machine of 
progress, soon to revert to its chemical con- 
stituents, while the other would find himself 
face to face with Ozymandias, king of kings. 

Yet this is not a time when we can afford to 
be detached from value judgements. We must 
be ready to find one view of history more true, 
more right, than the other. Surely, in fact, we 
can dare to say that it is both dangerous and 
wrong to force history into the mould of a social 
science? Surely it is mere falsification to select 
technology out of the whole range of human 
creativity, in order to shape the evidence to fit 
materialist ideas of progress? Archaeology, 
however many scientific aids it may employ, is 
only a means for illuminating and extending 
human history. And human history is a matter 
of unique individuals involved in unique events 
—this we must believe unless we are to go the 
way of the ants. 

It is true that specialists, working in a geo- 
logical context on the fossils and flints of the 
remoter Ice Age, cannot be expected to tell us 
anything of the inditiduality of beings who 
may have possessed very little when they were 
alive. But they should always be on the look 
out for it. For example, if the lowly ape-men 
of Peking brought quartz crystals back to their 
caves to enjoy their sparkle, this is a hundred 
times more worthy of emphasis than—say— 
changes in the striking angle of their flints. 

The difficulty that those who have adopted 
the scientific attitude may have in adapting 


themselves to comprehend the incalculable 
activities of the human spirit, is well exemplified 
in the history of cave art. The magnificent 
animal paintings at Altamira were first dis- 
covered in 1874. The archaeological pundits of 
the day refused to accept their authenticity 
until the end of the century—their unhappy 
finder having meanwhile died, still suspected 
of faking them. Other factors were involved; 
but undoubtedly a main cause of this resistence 
among the experts was the extreme mental 
difficulty of accepting the specimens of homo 
sapiens they had been classifying and labelling, 
much as Linnaeus ordered the natural species, 
as original artists of genius. Here were beings 
whose emergence from apehood they had 
been accounting for as a product of the struggle 
for existence in the primeval wilderness, 
suddenly daring to paint as well as anyone has 
ever painted—how could it be ? 

All that is most human in mankind cannot 
be classified, cannot be regimented and ordered 
to progress according to schedule. The nine- 
teenth-century concept of progress had its 
value as a stimulus; but dangers were always 
inherent in it and now have come to the surface 
—particularly in our recent materialist and 
backroom interpretations of history. Let us 
remember that, if technological development 
has led from the cave to skyscraper, and from 
the flint knife to precision engineering, it has 
also led from the spear-thrower to the H-bomb, 
and from the first farm to the urban wilderness. 
Let us agree that it is meaningless to talk of 
progress between a Magdalenian artist and 
Picasso, between Athens and London, between 
Sargon and Eisenhower. What has mattered 
most over the last fifty thousand years is the 
individual man’s and woman’s inner experience 
of life. A woman may be living more fully, 
dancing to make the corn grow than dancing in 
the Café de Paris; a man may have more 
primitive thoughts driving to Wall Street in a 
Cadillac then trotting into Ur on a donkey. 
Yes, it is the experience of the individual that 
counts, of the man and woman living eternally 
in the present instant of time. The dream of a 
Golden Age, of an Eden, has been banished; 
but it was no more foolish than to sacrifice our 
present to the dream of a Golden Age in the 
future. 





© OTHER RULER HAS EXERCISED such a 
N teresting influence on the history 
of modern Germany as Frederick 
Willizm, the “ Great Elector,” who ruled in 
Brandenburg from 1640 to 1688. The Prussian 
state founded by him survived for three cen- 
turies—to be dissolved in 1945 by the victorious 
Allies at Potsdam. It was this state that gradu- 
ally expanded—until only fragments of non- 
Prussian territory remained to the north of the 
River Main—and finally unified Germany, 
imprinting its stamp indelibly upon the German 
Empire of 1871. It was the army created by the 
Great Elector that accomplished the work of 
unification “through blood and iron” and 
gained famous victories—from Fehrbellin to 
Hohenfriedberg and Leuthen, Leipzig and 
Waterloo, Sadowa and Sedan—to meet its 
doom at Stalingrad and in Normandy. It is no 
accident that the defeat of the Wehrmacht coin- 
cided with the dissolution of Prussia and the 
undoing of Bismarck’s work of unification: 
today, the home territories of the Prussian 
monarchy are under Russian and Polish occupa- 
tion, and Kénigsberg, where the Great Elector’s 
son was crowned king, has become Kaliningrad 
and a Russian town. 

The claim has been advanced that Richelieu 
was the master-builder of the royal system of 
government in France, the architect of the 
ancien régime that endured for a hundred and 
fifty years after his death (History Today, 
October 1959). But this régime ossified the 
privileges of the French nobility, a development 
that led directly to the French Revolution of 
1789; under it, the privileged orders had no 
useful function in society, which made the 
preservation of their privileges doubly odious. 
In Brandenburg-Prussia, on the other hand, 
where the privileges of the nobility were main- 
tained with equal strictness, its character was 
transformed by the Great Elector and his suc- 
cessors. Henceforth the nobles served the 
dynasty as officers and as officials—as Otto von 
Bismarck, the scion of one of the oldest 
Brandenburg families, put it: he would follow 
his king even into the Vendée (where so many 
French noblemen perished in a hopeless en- 
deavour to put the clock back). No revolution 
destroyed the ancien régime of Brandenburg- 
Prussia: the reforms introduced in the early 


The Great 


Elector 


After a reign of forty-eight years, 
Frederick William, Elector of Brandenburg, 
left behind him in 1688 a military 
and bureaucratic system that endured 
until 1945. It was the army he had 
founded that accomplished, in 1871, the 
triumphant unification of the German 
Empire and fought the battles of 
the Third Reich. 


By F. L. CARSTEN 


nineteenth century, after the defeat of the 
Prussian army by Napoleon, preserved many 
features of the work of the Great Elector, above 
all the leading réle of the nobility in state and 
society. The army itself, modernized by 
Scharnhorst and his pupils, proudly preserved 
the military traditions of the Great Elector and 
of Frederick the Great. Although commoners 
were now admitted to the officer corps, it 
retained its predominantly noble composition, 
in the leading posts and in certain units, well 
into the twentieth century. In Prussia, absolute 
government was not replaced, as it was in 
France, by representative government. A con- 
stitution was introduced only after the revolu- 
tion of 1848, and even then by the use of the 
royal prerogative, which remained exceedingly 
strong until the defeat of Germany in the First 
World War. 

There is another striking difference between 
the achievements of Richelieu and those of 
the Great Elector. Although Richelieu came 
to power during a very troubled period of 
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CK WILLIAM, Elector of Brandenburg (1620- 


FREDERI 
1688); “* no other ruler has exercised such a a 
influence on the history of modern Germany . 


French history—the minority of Louis XIII— 
the ground for absolute monarchy and unifica- 
tion had been well prepared since the later 
Middle Ages: in the fifteenth century, Louis XI 
fought successfully against the great vassals 
and feudatories of the French crown, created a 
large royal bureaucracy and made the royal 
power almost absolute ; in the sixteenth century, 
Francis I and Henry II further unified 
France and strengthened the power of the 
monarchy ; at the close of the century, Henry IV 
revived its influence after the troubles of the 
religious wars and the king again became 
absolute, unfettered by the States General or 
any other privileged institution. Thus 
Richelieu was able to pick up threads that had 
been woven over the centuries. He stood 
squarely in the line of the French tradition of 
strong, bureaucratic government, the alter- 
native to which was the anarchy of the religious 
wars—a tradition that found its culmination 
under Louis XIV. Richelieu used the bureau- 
cracy and the standing army created in the 


fifteenth century as weapons with which to 
strike at the enemies of royal absolutism, at 
those whom he called Jes grands and whose 
pride he wanted to humble. 

When Frederick William, on the other hand, 
ascended the electoral throne in 1640, at the 
age of twenty in the midst of the Thirty Years 
War, he had no such base on which to build. 
The army of Brandenburg consisted of a few 
hundred ill-disciplined mercenaries, prone to 
mutiny when their wages were not paid. The 
possessions of the House of Hohenzollern were 
a jumble of small territories, scattered over 
northern Germany from the Meuse to the 
Niemen. In each of these, the power of the 
prince was extremely weak, and that of the local 
Estates, in particular of the nobility, corre- 
spondingly strong. The local governments were 
dominated by the Estates, from whose ranks 
they were drawn, and paid but scant attention 
to the orders emanating from Berlin. There was 
no Hohenzollern state, for Frederick William 
was separately Margrave of Brandenburg, Duke 
of Prussia, Duke of Cleves, Count of Mark, 
Count of Ravensberg, etc. His feeble father 
and grandfather had done nothing tc unify 
the possessions that they had acquired through 
the accidents of marriage and the death of 
more or less distant cousins. Above all, in 
1640 most of these lands were occupied by 
warring foreign troops, Swedish, Imperial and 
Dutch; and the tiny Brandenburg army was 
quite incapable of expelling these much stronger 
forces which levied taxes and garrisoned their 
soldiers at will in the Electoral territories. 

The exaction of heavy contributions and the 
depradations of the occupying armies reduced 
Brandenburg to a terrible condition; town and 
countryside alike lost a large proportion of their 
inhabitants. The population had been small 
even before the war, owing to natural backward- 
ness and the poverty of the soil, which had 
earned Brandenburg the nickname of “ the 
Holy Roman Empire’s sand-box.” The long 
war aggravated these disadvantages, so that 
Frederick William succeeded to an inheritance 
that seemed likely to break up into its com- 
ponent parts, Sweden stretching out her hands 
towards Prussia and Pomerania, and the Dutch 
theirs towards Cleves and Mark. Yet, when the 
Great Elector died after a reign of forty-eight 





years, he left to his son a strong state with a 
standing army of 30,000 men, with a new 
bureaucracy that served the needs of the army, 
with the beginnings of a fleet and fortified 
settlements on the west coast of Africa—a state 
in which the power of the Estates had been 
severely curtailed, and in which the prince had 
become the absolute master over his subjects. 
How was this “miracle” accomplished ? 
How did Frederick William overcome the for- 
midable difficulties that faced him at the begin- 
ning of his reign, and how did he succeed in 
making his will felt from the Rhine to the 
Baltic ? 

Frederick William’s youth and education 
were strongly affected by the events of the 
Thirty Years War. At the age of ten, he was 
presented to Gustavus Adolphus after the 
latter’s landing in Germany ; and in the follow- 
ing year he visited his aunt, Mary Eleanora, the 
wife of the Swedish King, who was holding 
court in Pomerania. Two years later, he 
attended there the lying in state of the great king, 
before his body was transported to Sweden for 
burial. There can be little doubt that his 
uncle’s death, at a moment of triumph in the 
war for Protestantism, strongly impressed itself 
on the boy’s mind: throughout his life he pre- 
served a strong Protestant faith. This was re- 
inforced by a long stay in the most advanced 
Protestant country of Europe during Frederick 
William’s most impressionable period of life. 
At the age of fourteen, to escape from the 
troubles of the war, he was sent with his tutor 
to attend the famous university of Leiden, 
where he studied from 1634 to 1635. During 
the following years, he held court at Arnhem 
and The Hague and frequently visited the 
camp of one of the ablest soldiers of the time, 
Frederick Henry of Orange, who was besieging 
Schenkenschanz and Breda, and who instructed 
his young relative in the art of war and siege. 
With the House of Orange, the prince was 
linked by family and religious ties—in 1613 the 
Hohenzollerns had become Calvinists—and 
even more closely by his later marriage with 
Frederick Henry’s eldest daughter, Louisa 
Henrietta, whose opinions and advice exercised 
a strong influence on the Elector. Coming 
from a backward, purely agricultural country, 
he saw in the United Provinces a flourishing 


commercial community; his later fostering of 
trade and enterprise, his longing for a good 
harbour, his naval and colonial undertakings, 
were undoubtedly connected with these early 
experiences. Dutch colonists, workmen, mer- 
chants and entrepreneurs were by preference 
invited to Brandenburg to employ their native 
skills in the Elector’s more backward dominions. 

Frederick William’s second wife, Dorothea 
of Holstein, exercised an equally strong in- 
fluence on her husband. The electoral prince, 
Charles Emil, once told a visitor that he would 
not marry a Dutch wife, but only a German 
one, because he must have a wife who would 
obey him; but Dorothea was made of sterner 
stuff. She accompanied the Elector wherever 
he went, even on military campaigns and during 
siege operations, and completely dominated his 
entourage; the issuing of orders was her 
greatest pleasure. The court was comparatively 
simple in its habits; but Frederick William 
attached some importance to representation and 
splendour, and wore in public the enormous wig 
that was characteristic of the age and the em- 
broidered coat, satin breeches and silver- 
buckled shoes that suited his tall and imposing 
figure. Compared with other rulers, however, 
his disposition was patriarchal and old- 
fashioned; he was the father of a very large 
family, and applied family maxims to the 
government of his country, combining bene- 
volence with the strictness and earnestness of 
his Calvinist faith. 

Although Brandenburg suffered heavily 
during the Thirty Years War, and although her 
military participation in it was negligible, she 
emerged from it as the largest power in North 
Germany, within the Empire second in size 
only to the dominions of the Habsburgs them- 
selves. It was mainly French support in the 
peace negotiations at Miinster and Osnabriick 
that secured for Frederick William the eastern 
half of Pomerania on the Baltic coast—but 
without the important harbour of Stettin at 
the mouth of the Oder—the secularized bishop- 
rics of Cammin, Halberstadt and Minden, and 
the expectancy of the rich archbishopric of 
Magdeburg on the Elbe. The accretion of more 
scattered territories, however, merely created 
fresh problems. How could Frederick William 
defend his outlying possessions in the north- 
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The Castle of Kénigsberg, the most important town in 

the duchy of Prussia, which at first “‘ vigorously resisted 

the Elector’s demands,” but gave way on the arrival of 
Frederick William with his army 









































east, if the struggle between Sweden and 
Poland for Baltic supremacy was renewed, as it 
came to be in 1655 ? How could he resolve the 
disputes with Sweden over the frontier between 
eastern and western Pomerania and remove the 
Swedish army from his Pomeranian lands? 
How could he maintain his footing on the lower 
Rhine and achieve the withdrawal of the Dutch 
garrisons from Cleves, while the wars between 
France and Spain continued? How could he 
hope to gain Stettin, a far better port than any 
he possessed, and the goal of his ambition 
throughout his reign ? 

To maintain and strengthen his position, he 
had to become “ more considerable,” he had 
to build up his own military strength, to acquire 
a miles perpetuus, instead of the mutinous mer- 
cenaries whom he had inherited from his father. 
With an army of his own, he would be able to 
intervene in the great struggles for power on the 
Rhine and on the Baltic coast and to gain 
advantages for himself. That this could be done, 
even by a small country with small forces, he 
































































































































demonstrated in the northern war of 1655-60. 
By first combining with Sweden, and obtaining 
from her the promise of the sovereign possession 
of the duchy of Prussia—which was still a 
Polish fief—and then cleverly changing sides 
and securing the same concession from Poland, 
he emerged from the war as the sovereign duke 
of Prussia, no longer the liegeman of the Polish 
crown: a point of inestimable value in his rela- 
tions with the Prussian Estates, who could no 
longer seek support in Warsaw and play off the 
Elector against the Polish king. Prussia, more- 
over, was outside the boundaries of the Empire. 
Thus it could give its name to the new kingdom 
when Frederick. William’s son, Frederick I, 
in 1701 crowned himself in K6nigsberg, since 
there the consent of the Emperor was not 
required. 

For the maintenance of a standing army 
Frederick William had to obtain substantial 
grants from the local Estates, who wielded the 
power of the purse in all the electoral domains. 
After negotiations with the Brandenburg 
Estates, which lasted almost eighteen months, 
he secured, in 1653, a money grant of 530,000 
thalers, payable within six years, but only 
against weighty concessions that confirmed 
the old privileges of the nobility and their 
rights over their peasants, and bestowed im- 
portant new rights upon them. Above all, 
the Elector had to forego his most cherished 
project—the introduction of an excise after the 
Dutch model, a general tax on consumption 
and trade, which would have become a per- 
manent source of revenue and thus eliminate 
the Estates’ power of the purse. The money 
grant, however, enabled him to recruit a small 
army of several thousand men, with which 
he could intervene in the northern war of 
1655-60. When the war was over, the army 
was severely reduced, but not disbanded as had 
been the custom in the past. Of the 22,000 men 
recruited during the war, about one-third were 
retained permanently. The wars of Louis XIV, 
during which Dutch subsidies were paid to 
Frederick William, enabled him considerably 
to increase his forces. Soon the army grew to 
over 45,000 men, and was able to defeat the 
celebrated Swedish army at Fehrbellin in 1675: 
its first great victory. Stettin and western 
Pomerania were conquered, but had to be 
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The Town Palace, Potsdam, originally built for the Great Elector, who was more deeply affected by the 


example of Louis XIV than by that of any other sovereign 


returned to Sweden at the conclusion of peace 
in 1679. The army was once more reduced to 
about 25,000 men. But this was a much larger 
standing army than that maintained during 
the years of peace after 1660; and, during the 
remaining years of the reign, it was further 
increased to about 30,000 men, a notable force 
by the standards of the time, well-disciplined 
and well-led, and far larger than that of any 
other German state. 

This army involved Frederick William in 
continuous conflicts with his Estates, who were 
extremely reluctant to grant the money required. 
The Brandenburg compromise of 1653 had left 
the Estates’ privileges and their power of the 
purse intact. But, as the northern war broke 
out before the expiration of the grant, Frederick 
William levied much larger amounts without 
recourse to the Estates, pleading that the times 
brooked no delay, and that it was impossible to 
discuss confidential matters with the Diet. 
He continued this practice after the conclusion 
of peace and, if need be, used his standing army 
to levy by military force what was not forth- 


coming. In Cleves and Mark, in western Ger- 
many, the recruiting of many regiments for the 
war in distant Poland helped to establish a 
régime under which the soldiers conducted 
civil war against the burghers and peasants 
and compelled them by force to pay taxes. At 
the same time, the deputies sent by the Estates 
to lay their complaints before the Emperor were 
arrested on their return. Open rebellion by a 
desperate people was feared, but it did not 
break out. At the end of the northern war, the 
Estates were so cowed and intimidated that they 
accepted the conditions imposed upon them 
from Berlin which considerably curtailed their 
ancient privileges. Henceforward, their opposi- 
tion was broken and, year after year, they voted 
the desired sum for the upkeep of the army. 
In the duchy of Prussia, the position of the 
Great Elector was very much strengthened by 
the gain of sovereignty in 1660. Yet there the 
only important town, Kénigsberg, vigorously 
resisted the Elector’s demands and tried to 
insist on the maintenance of the link with 
Poland. But it found no support among the 





nobility and the smaller towns, and the burghers 
were themselves deeply disunited. In these 
circumstances, the arrival of Frederick William 
with his army and the arrest of the popular 
leader, Hieronymus Roth, by a coup de main 
were sufficient to put an end to all resistance, 
and the Diet accepted the electoral sovereignty. 
During the wars against Louis XIV, there was 
another wave of opposition, in Kénigsberg as 
well as among the Prussian nobility; but it was 
crushed. Kdénigsberg was occupied, and the 
leader of the noble Fronde, Lieutenant-Colonel 
von Kalckstein, was abducted from Warsaw by 
the Brandenburg envoy, tortured, tried and 
executed. Thereafter all resistance ceased. 

The most revolutionary changes, however, 
were those introduced in Brandenburg, the 
Elector’s central and most important posses- 
sion. During the 1660’s, Ke revived his plan for 
introducing a general excise on consump- 
tion and trade. Again he met with strong 
opposition from the nobles, who would thus 
have lost their privilege of exemption from 
taxation. The result of noble resistance, 
and of strong pressure from the towns, was 
another compromise: the excise was introduced 
as a permanent tax, but only for the towns, 
while the old land-tax, from which the noble- 
men were exempt, continued in the countryside. 
The main burden of taxation therefore fell upon 
the towns, which were separated from the sur- 
rounding country by customs barriers: their 
economic recovery was hampered and urban 
trade and industry were burdened to the 
advantage of those carried on outside the towns. 
The Estates were, in consequence, permanently 
divided; it was no longer necessary to summon 
the whole Diet, because assemblies of the 
nobility sufficed to repartition and collect the 
land-tax. As an institution the Estates faded 
out, and absolute government triumphed. In 
the towns, the collection and administration of 
the excise passed into the hands of newly ap- 
pointed state officials, the commissarii loci, tax 
commissars and directors; they controlled not 
only the urban finances, but soon the entire 
administration of the towns of which they 
became the all-powerful masters. In these 


was gradually extended from Brandenburg to 
the other Hohenzollern territories. 

The yield of the urban excise was destined 
entirely for the army ; and, in connexion with it, 
a new bureaucracy came into being. Its lower 
ranks were formed by the officials appointed to 
collect the excise and to supervise its adminis- 
tration locally. Higher in rank were the war 


commissars and war councillors; some of them 
were attached to the army and concerned with 
military administration, the supplying and pro- 
visioning of the forces, the levying of contribu- 
tions at home and abroad, and similar tasks; 
others were responsible for the supervision of 
manufactures and the settlement of immigrants. 





conditions, no strong middle class could deve- 
lop. This system, with its strict separation of 
town and country and of nobles and burghers, 
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At the head stood the General War Commis- 
sariat, which combined the functions of a 
ministry of the interior with those of finance 
and economics, and soon became “ the soul ” 
and leading authority of the nascent Hohen- 
zollern state. A separate treasury, the General 
War Chest, formed its most important depart- 
ment. It was the first central chest of the 
Hohenzollern territories, into which their con- 
tributions as well as the foreign subsidies were 
paid; it checked and audited the accounts of 
the provincial chests and thus became their 
superior authority. In this way the General 
War Commissariat soon had numerous sub- 
ordinate officials who energetically combated 
the influence of the Estates and made the will 
of the state felt in the outlying provinces. This 
was the beginning of the modern Prussian civil 
service. From the start, it contained many 
younger sons of the nobility, as did the officer 
corps. The Junkers of Brandenburg, Pomerania 
and Prussia were poor and numerous, and the 
introduction of the Reformation had deprived 
them of the possibility of sending their younger 
sons into the Church. By the opening of these 
new careers they were reconciled to the loss of 
the political power that they had wielded 
through the Estates. Yet the nobility remained 
the leading group, for noblemen were preferred 
to commoners in the service of the new state. 
This new state was the creation of the Great 
Elector himself; his successors of the eighteenth 
century introduced no fundamental changes, 
but rather completed and embellished his work. 
It is true that his financial reforms were 
strongly influenced by the example of the 
United Provinces where he had spent his youth; 
that his military views and experience were 
shaped by two oustanding leaders, his father- 
in-law, Frederick Henry of Orange, and his 
uncle, Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden; and that 
the Swedish army in many ways served as a 
model for Brandenburg. No other ruler, how- 
ever, exercised such a profound influence upon 
Frederick William and his contemporaries as 
Louis XIV, whose might and splendour over- 
shadowed Europe. Involuntarily, Louis helped 
in the building of the Hohenzollern state by his 
rash expulsion of the Huguenots from France, 
which provided Brandenburg-Prussia with 
many able servants, officers and entrepreneurs. 
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Yet it remains true that Frederick William’s 
work was fundamentally his own. He had 
several able ministers and advisers; but there 
was no Richelieu, and not even a Colbert or 
Louvois, to guide him; no Wallenstein or 
Turenne to lead his army. There was only a 
desperately poor and devastated country, from 
which he had to wring the means to pursue his 
ambitious policy. That he triumphed over these 
adverse circumstances entitles him to the name 
of “ the Great Elector.” 

When Frederick William died in 1688, the 
foundations of the Hohenzollern state were laid. 
Its administration and its army were to remain 
the two pillars on which it rested. But the large 
army continued to impose an extremely heavy 
burden on its inhabitants and remained a barrier 
to progressive economic development: the 
choice having been made, it was difficult, if not 
impossible, to reverse it. It was fortunate for 
the state and its expansion, but less fortunate 
for its people, that the Great Elector’s suc- 
cessors, especially Frederick William I and 
Frederick the Great, showed the same single- 
mindedness as he had done, the same devotion 
to duty, and the same preponderant interest in 
military affairs. Prussia’s greatness was to rest 
upon her army. 





German fencing master : from a late-seventeenth-century 
print 





S SOON AS THE MAIN ARMIES OF France 

and Germany met in 1914, the distinc- 

tive qualities of twentieth-century war- 
fare asserted themselves: the dominance of the 
mechanical element, at that period expressed 
through the use of the most highly-developed 
railway systems in the world, with the addition 
of motor transport, and the introduction of the 
aeroplane; and the ascendancy of fire-power, 
which has reached its logical conclusion in 
nuclear fission, but in 1914 took the forms of 
massed artillery, with emphasis on the heavy 
calibres, and the virtual substitution of the 
automatic weapon, the machine gun, for the 
infantryman’s individual weapons, the rifle and 
bayonet. The study of the craft of war, how- 
ever, despite the ample warnings given by the 
American Civil War fifty years earlier, the Boer 
War, and the Russo-Japanese War, had not 
only failed to take into account the probable 
effects of the astonishing material progress in 
every industrial country, but had deliberately 
turned its attention to the models of a too- 
distant past. Obsessed by the superficial lessons 
of the Franco-Prussian War, with its sensational 
results, both France and Germany had permit- 
ted themselves to dwell upon mystical factors as 
the secret of War itself: the search for an infal- 
lible formula had taken the German General 
Staff as far back as Hannibal’s victory at 
Cannae in 216 B.c., and the French to the 
dangerous example of Napoleon I. Paradoxic- 
ally, this very stress upon mystical elements 
ended by giving to the First World War that 
brutal, spirit-crushing quality by which it will 
always be remembered. 

For a few weeks, however, in August and 
early September, the War retained some charac- 
teristics that were intelligible to historians and 
Staff-College students: it was a war of move- 
ment on open fields; there was still some 
panoply; the first great crisis was intellectual, a 
crisis of generalship, not of matériel. Between 
the opening actions and the Battle of the 
Marne, which began’ on September 6th and 
reached its climax on September 8th, the ques- 
tion was whether the vast manoeuvre known as 
the Schlieffen Plan could be brought to fruition 
by the German General Staff before the French 
Staff penetrated its meaning and took the 
necessary steps to frustrate it. The Marne 
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The successful Battle of Guise, fought 
by the French Fifth Army, among many 
misunderstandings with their Allies 
and between their own commanders, 
was an essential prelude to the Battle of 
the Marne, on which the fortunes 
of the First World War so largely turned. 
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decided that question. When the Schlieffen 
Plan collapsed, Germany was left with no other 
large solution to the impasse brought about 
by the assertion of material factors; France 
remained the prisoner of misconceptions which, 
by 1917, brought her Army to the verge of ruin; 
and finally it was the British who, at the price 
of immense suffering and bloodshed, hammered 
out empirically a method of victory. But the 
Marne was a triumph of generalship in the old 
style. And the Battle of Guise, on August 29th, 
which, more than any other single event, 
created the conditions for the Marne, was a true 
old-style battle, one of the last to be fought by 
European Armies. 

By August 29th, the Battles of the Frontiers 
were over. The Schlieffen Plan appeared to 
have been successful at every point. The 


French, attempting to operate their own Plan 
XVII, had sustained a series of defeats without 
parallel in terms of loss of life and psychological 
impact. Their great offensive in Lorraine had 
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Behind the north-east frontiers of France, the Battle of Guise unrolled, which helped to destroy the 
famous German Schlieffen Plan 


been bloodily repulsed at the Battles of Mor- 
hange and Sarrebourg, and they had almost 
lost Nancy. Then, as the German threat to 
their left wing developed, still deluded by their 
false assessment of German strength and by 
their devotion to the spirit of the offensive, 
they had struck at what they believed to be the 
weak German centre in the Ardennes—only to 
sustain further shattering repulses at Virton 
and the Semoy. All their armies of the right 
and centre were in retreat by August 23rd. 
There remained the left wing, the sth army, 
250,000 strong, under General Lanrezac, and 
the British Expeditionary Force, 100,000 strong, 
under Field-Marshal Sir John French. It 
depended now upon this formidable mass of 
troops, who had only just come into contact 
with the enemy, to redress the balance. 

The situation, as it appeared to the French 
Commander-in-Chief, General Joffre, and his 
Staff, on the eve of the Battle of Mons, was that 


the Germans had shown themselves in great 


strength on the left, and in their centre; they 
could not be strong everywhere; it should be 
possible to roll up their right flank. On the 
other hand, there was growing evidence that 
their strength was increasing in that quarter; 
again, on the assumption that they could not be 
strong everywhere, they must be drawing 
troops from another part of the enormous 
battlefield, probably the centre. In that case, 
the Allied Armies of the Left must strike in a 
north-easterly direction, to cut off the German 
right wing from the main body of their Army. 
In any event, the left wing must attack. What 
the French General Staff failed to understand 
was the essence of the Schlieffen Plan, the 
deployment of enormous strength at the very 
outset. The Germans were strong everywhere, 
and nowhere stronger than on their right, where 
the great mass of manoeuvre had been as- 
sembled that was designed to carry them round 
to the west of Paris, and end by pinning the 
French against their own frontier fortress 








system by an attack from the rear. Any advance 
by the 5th Army and the B.E.F. could only 
thrust those forces into the jaws of the German 
array. 

At this stage, human personality asserted 
itself, and events on the left flank of the Allied 
line, the crucial sector, where the Schlieffen 
Plan was expected to have its decisive effects, 
ceased progressively to be decided by Plan, 
and were decided more and more by the inter- 
play of character among six men: Joffre, 
Lanrezac and French, on one side, and von 
Moltke, the German Chief of the General Staff, 
von Kluck, Commander of the First Army, 
and von Biilow, Commander of the Second 
Army, on the other. The first to be put to the 
test was Lanrezac. The enigma of General 
Lanrezac will probably never be solved; he is a 
figure of mystery; his period of high command 
in war was so short that we lack cross-references 
to judge him by. But during that short period, 
he seems to have been torn by one of those 
conflicts between intellect and character the 
effects of which, certainly in war, are both 
searing and paralysing. 

Lanrezac’s reputation was made at the Ecole 
de Guerre, where, before the War, his lucid 
professorial analyses of exercises, the complete 
facility with which he was able to move pins 
and symbols on maps, or troops on manoeuvres, 
had made a profound impression. It has been 
claimed for him that in regard to contemporary 
French theory—the doctrine of the offensive 
at all costs—he was always something of a 
heretic. He may well have been; but the fact 
remains that the Army that he was appointed to 
command was one designed to play a major 
part in the offensive prescribed by Plan XVII, 
and he was selected by Joffre for this command 
because he gave the impression of being ideally 
fitted for it. At the opening of the War, 
although the réle of his Army was changed by 
the pressure of events, he was still regarded at 
the Grand-Quartier-Général as a fire-eater. 
Joffre, certainly, had no doubts about Lan- 
rezac’s offensive intentions in the early stages. 

It is not, of course, particularly a criticism of 
General Lanrezac to say that his optimism and 
aggressiveness waned as he came closer to the 
enemy: were it not for the remarkable absence 
of such symptoms in the other French generals, 
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one would consider that this reaction was 
merely normal. Only in the overheated condi- 
tion of French military thinking at the begin- 
ning of the War were Lanrezac’s doubts 
conspicuous ; he himself probably felt this more 
acutely than anyone, and it is the most likely 
key to his subsequent odd behaviour. The rdéle 
of his Army in Plan XVII was to form the left 
wing of the French offensive, beside the 3rd 
Army, with the 4th Army held back as a 
Napoleonic Reserve. From the very opening of 
hostilities, however, Lanrazec began to feel his 
position on the extreme left to be disagreeably 
exposed. The able Intelligence officers of his 
Deuxiéme Bureau began at once to collect 
ominous information, suggesting that there 
were far too many Germans in the vicinity of 
the sth Army for comfort, and that the enemy 
was developing serious threats to the French 
left. Already, by August 11th, Lanrezac was 
seeking and obtaining permission to move his 
leading Army Corps to Givet, near the Belgian 
frontier. The 4th Army was moved up into 
line between the sth and 3rd Armies, and the 
following days saw a general taking ground to 
the left along the whole of this part of the 
French front. On August 15th, Joffre agreed 
that the sth Army should complete its concen- 
tration in the area between Givet and Mau- 
beuge, where the British Expeditionary Force 
would also assemble. 

On the following day, the Commander of 
the B.E.F., Sir John French, met Joffre, and 
on the 17th he met Lanrezac. These two meet- 
ings were of the utmost significance: their 
results were contradictory, and planted from 
the very outset that duality of feeling that 
endured in Anglo-French relations throughout 
the War. The meeting with Joffre was an un- 
qualified success. The short, rotund, impulsive 
British leader took at once to the tall, massive, 
phlegmatic Frenchman; and Joffre, for his part, 
formed an impression of an Ally who was 
entirely eager to help, and to come to grips 
with the enemy. The only drawback to this 
meeting lay in the fact that Joffre had just 
concluded, the day before, an interview with 
Lanrezac, at which that officer, despite his well- 
founded fears, had left his Commander- 
in-Chief convinced that he still believed 
unreservedly in the French Plan, and was 








itching to begin his attack. Joffre, therefore, 
spoke highly of Lanrezac to French. 

But no sooner had Lanrezac returned to his 
own Headquarters than he received more 
ominous news of German movements in front 
of him. He was still digesting this, and finding 
it a sour meal, when French visited him the 
next day. Lanrezac was one of many French- 
men at that time—and we have not been short 
of similar examples since then—who knew little 
of England, and disliked what they knew. 
Like many other French officers, he had small 
regard for the little British Regular Army. Pre- 
occupied with the grave problems of his own 
command, he was hasty, inconsiderate, and, 
indeed, downright rude to his British neigh- 
bour. Neither he nor Sir John spoke a word of 
each other’s language, and yet they spent a 
short time closeted together without benefit of 
interpreter; the result was fatal. When Sir 
John, peering at a map, and stumbling over 
schoolboy French, asked Lanrezac whether he 
thought the Germans were attempting to cross 
the Meuse at a place with the impossible name 
of Huy, Lanrezac impatiently replied that they 
had probably merely gone there to fish. The 
slight was obvious and unforgivable—the more 
so since it was this very German manoeuvre 
that first exposed the dangers in store for the 
sth Army, and for the B.E.F. Sir John left the 
meeting with entirely un-neighbourly feelings 
towards Lanrezac, whose talents, he thought, 
had been much over-rated; Lanrezac concluded 
that the British Commander was an ass, and 
wrote off his Army as another of those dubious 
formations, like Reserve Divisions and Terri- 
torials, that could only be a hindrance to the 
serious work of war. But of one thing he left 
French, like Joffre, in no doubt—that he meant 
to attack the enemy. Yet, that very evening, 
in a message to Joffre, he mentioned the pos- 
sibility of a retreat by the sth Army. This is 
the enigma of the man: his ideas, in the light of 
events, seem to have been well formed, more 
valid, indeed, than those of his superiors ; but he 
lacked the character to stand up for them 
against the hostility which he knew they would 
meet, and even went so far as to conceal them 
from both his Chief and his Ally. 

The following days saw the working out of 
this frame of mind on the field of battle. On 
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the 20th, Lanrezac was issuing orders for an 
attack to be prepared, but on the 21st he was 
speaking privately of the folly of attacking, and 
it was, in fact, his own Army that was attacked 
on that day. On the 22nd, he was falling back 
from positions that he had described as ideal 
for the defensive, and asking the B.E.F. to 
help him by attacking his enemies in flank, 
although he knew that the British were them- 
selves threatened by superior forces. On the 
23rd, while they were fighting the Battle of 
Mons in compliance with this request, Lan- 
rezac’s Army was in full retreat. He even for- 
bade Franchet d’Esperey, the commander of 
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his 1st Corps, to carry out a local counter- 
attack that promised excellent results. On. the 
24th, when the B.E.F. was disentangling itself 
with considerable difficulty and skill from its 
Mons position in the face of a double encircling 
movement, Lanrezac rejected every plea that he 
should assist the British, and continued his 


retreat. He had undoubtedly been severely 
shaken by his first experience of contact with 


the enemy, in which his Army had fared no 
better than other French Armies all along the 
line; he had begun to doubt the qualities of his 
own troops, and to talk of fighting the war with 
Artillery. His strategy was reduced to a search 
for “good artillery positions,’ where the 
famous ’75s could dominate the field. He 
became increasingly vocal in his criticism of his 
own High Command. 

The effect of this behaviour on Sir John 
French, a choleric man at the best of times, 
scarcely needs to be described. He conceived a 
powerful sense of having been let down, of 
having exposed his Army—of having risked, in 
fact, Britain’s only Army—for the sake of an 
Ally who did not keep his word, who made no 
attempt to carry out agreed operations, who 
made insensate demands, and was, besides, 
personally unpleasant. Seriously threatened on 
his left, his Lines of Communication with his 
Base and with the Channel endangered, he now 
found that he could depend upon no support on 
his right. The temperamental swing from the 
high optimism with which the British Staff had 
entered the War (“all over by Christmas ”’) 
was violent; Sir John French was drawn into a 
gloom and despondency as unreal as his earlier 
hopes. On August 26th, this feeling seemed to 
be confirmed by the most serious turn of events. 

The day began with bad news from the right 
flank, where Haig reported heavy attacks on the 
British I Corps, separated from the rest of the 
Army by a gap of many miles. Shortly after- 
wards, General Smith-Dorrien announced 
that the II Corps was incapable of further 
retreat and must stand its ground at Le Cateau. 
For a time it seemed to French that his whole 
Army would be lost. With this dreadful fear in 
mind, French attended his second, and last, 
meeting with Lanrezac, at British G.H.Q. at 
St. Quentin, with Joffre also present. Joffre 
was deeply disturbed by the change in French, 
who seemed to him to have lost his balance. 
Belatedly aware now of where the real German 
threat lay, on his extreme left, he had already 
decided that he must meet it with new forma- 
tions directly under his own control, in other 
words, a new French Army on the left of the 
B.E.F. His intention was to co-ordinate into 
this new plan the actions of French and 
Lanrezac. But now he found that his Ally, as 





well as being outside his command, was ap- 
parently incapable of further serious fighting. 
He was also developing grave doubts about 
Lanrezac, who seemed to have a rooted aversion 
to offensive action of any kind; and he dis- 
covered that the relations between these two 
key men had deteriorated to an extent that 
could only spell extreme peril to his whole left 
wing. It was essential to his purpose that they 
should delay the enemy as much as possible by 
local attacks and stubborn resistance, to give 
time for his new Army to assemble; yet both of 
them seemed to be sunk in the deepest gloom 
and to have no other idea than further retreat. 
Joffre left the meeting very despondent; but it 
was not without its value, for from this moment 
onwards he became more and more clear in his 
mind that General Lanrezac was a liability that 
he could not afford. Ironically, none of the 
three generals perceived then, nor for some time 
afterwards, that the troops of the B.E.F. were, 
in fact, doing that day just what was needed of 
them, despite the gloom of their Commander. 
Haig’s Corps had not been seriously attacked 
after all, and was now withdrawing in good 
order, while Smith-Dorrien was in the act of 
inflicting a sharp reverse on the enemy, before 
skilfully extracting his Corps from von Kluck’s 
attempt to encircle it. 

The next two days were crucial. And at this 
stage it will be well to turn to the German side, 
and consider what was going on there. For 
behind the facade of apparent universal victory, 
fatal hesitations and compromises were at work. 
The truth was that the Chief of the General 
Staff Generaloberst Helmuth von Moltke, 
nephew of the great von Moltke of the Franco- 
Prussian War, was not the man to carry out a 
scheme so grandiose and venturesome as the 
Schlieffen Plan. Even before the War began, he 
had struck at the very fundamentals of the Plan 
by his redisposition of German forces, dras- 
tically reducing the proportion of superiority 
of his right wing to his left. He permitted him- 
self to dream of a double encirclement of the 
French, or a victory in Lorraine as well as the 
great sweep through Belgium and Northern 
France. On August 2oth, his two left-wing 
Armies, the Sixth and Seventh, had attacked 
in Lorraine and inflicted sharp reverses on the 
French. They had been maintaining their 


pressure ever since. At the same time, the First 
Army, just beginning its swing to the south, 
had to detach two Army Corps to mask the 
Belgians in Antwerp. On the 25th, as bad news 
came in from the Eastern Front, von Moltke 
detached two more Corps, again from his right 
wing, for the Russian front. And as the First 
and Second Armies swept past the fortress of 
Maubeuge, more troops had to be diverted for 
the investment of that place. It was thus a very 
reduced Schlieffen Plan that was being put into 
operation by August 27th. And to make matters 
worse, on that day, von Moltke freed von Kluck 
from the control of his senior neighbour, von 
Biilow, thereby weakening any chance of main- 
taining a cohesion that his own Headquarters, 
far away in Coblenz, could never exercise. 

The contrasting personalities of the two 
German commanders on the spot now came 
into play. Von Biilow was a cautious, even timid 
man, a firm believer in “ shoulder-to-shoulder ” 
strategy, only happy when his flanks were 
secured by other formations. Despite his con- 
tinuous success to date, his advances were slow 
and deliberate, and he seemed to fear traps 
everywhere. The younger von Kluck, how- 
ever, sniffed victory in the air, even when it was 
a delusion. He was convinced that the British 
were routed and falling back towards the 
Channel ports, and accordingly sent off his 
large cavalry force to the West to head them off. 
Astonishing though it seems, after the Battle of 
Le Cateau, which should have seen the des- 
truction of Smith-Dorrien’s II Corps, not only 
did the Corps escape from the battlefield in 
broad daylight, but von Kluck then immedi- 
ately lost it completely, swinging his whole 
Army south-westwards towards Amiens while 
the British retired southwards towards St. 
Quentin. Thus a gap arose between the two 
German Armies which made von Bilow very 
nervous indeed, while his flamboyant colleague 
went off in search of an illusory Cannae in the 
West. 

Here at last was an opportunity of exactly 
the kind for which Joffre had been waiting—a 
chance to dislocate the enemy’s encircling right 
wing while he built up his new 6th Army on its 
outer flank. The first man to perceive the 
opportunity was Sir Douglas Haig, who, on 
the 28th, became aware of considerable German 
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Caught off balance by Lanrezac at the Battle of Guise, 
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formations passing across his front, offering an 
excellent opening for a stroke by his Corps and 
the sth Army. He immediately suggested such 
a stroke to General Lanrezac. At the same time 
Joffre visited that officer’s Headquarters, con- 
firmed his misgivings about Lanrezac’s frame 
of mind, and attempted to stiffen him by the 
issue of what is now known as a “ rocket,” 
verbally, and by categorical instructions to 
counter-attack, which he set down on paper. 
His idea was to strike towards St. Quentin, at 
the flank and rear of the First Army, not with 
any hope of crushing it, but to check it and 
delay its advance; this had now become all the 
more necessary because von Kluck was already 
in contact with the forward units of the 6th 


Army. There was a danger that that Army 
might be devoured piecemeal as it assembled, 
which would have meant the end of all Joffre’s 
hopes. 

On the next day, August 29th, the whole 
complex of confusion and misunderstanding on 
both sides came to a head. It began with Sir 
John French. He and his whole Headquarters 
were now sunk in a despondency that almost 
passes belief when one compares it with the 
attitude of the Cops Commanders who were in 
actual contact with the enemy. French had 
come to the remarkable conclusion that it was of 
imperative importance that his whole Army 
should be removed from the line of battle for 
at least nine or ten days, in order to refit. 
Drawing his inspiration from the prevalent 
mood at G.H.Q., the French liaison officer 
there reported to Joffre: “ Conditions are such 
that for the moment the British Army no longer 
exists.” There was even talk among the Staff 
officers of transferring the British base to St. 
Nazaire, in Brittany. Casualties, it was 
believed, had been ruinous ; among other things, 
the entire Cavalry Division was thought to 
have been totally lost. Most of this was com- 
pletely untrue, but, since it was believed, it is 
not hard to understand that Sir John French 
promptly forbade Haig to join in the offensive 
action which he had himself suggested, and 
rebuked him for having offered to do so. To 
Haig’s disgust, he had to continue his retreat, 
and so the day began with the French being 
left alone. Yet now, at last, they were about to 
do the very thing that the British blamed them 
for not having done throughout the campaign. 

At Lanrezac’s Headquarters there was 
intense activity. The task set the sth Army, 
even with British co-operation, would have been 
difficult enough. Without it, the thing became 
vastly more hazardous, but Joffre was deter- 
mined that it should be done. He was, indeed, 
so determined, that he took the rare step of 
going personally to Lanrezac’s H.Q. early that 
morning, and remaining there, saying little, 
making no attempt to run the battle, but watch- 
ing Lanrezac’s every move. If Lanrezac had 
faltered, Joffre would have removed him then 
and there. But, although he had one eye cocked 
distractingly over his shoulder at his Chief, 
Lanrezac did not falter. He had, to begin with, 





to swing his whole Army round to face north- 
westwards, instead of north-north-east. On 
paper, with coloured pins, this is easy; on the 
ground, with tired, disorganized, in some cases 
demoralized formations, it is anything but that. 
But by a prodigy of the staff work at which he 
excelled, General Lanrezac pulled the bulk of 
his Army round to face towards St. Quentin, 
and pushed his left and centre across the Oise 
in the early hours of the morning. For a time 
they made slow though definite progress. 
Joffre was pleased to note the firmness and 
crispness of Lanrezac’s handling of events, the 
spirit with which he checked any tendency to 
delay. And then the whole situation altered: as 
a French writer has said, “‘ there was a battle as 
willed by Joffre, and not by Lanrezac, but as 
Lanrezac and not Joffre had foreseen, it turned 
out to be far more a battle of Guise than a 
battle of St. Quentin.” 

What happened was this: against the flank 


and rearguards of the German First Army, not 
in great strength, the French made progress 
towards the north-west. But shortly before 
noon their 3rd and roth Corps, on the right of 
their advance, were checked by the arrival of 
new German formations from the north. These 
belonged to the Second Army, which was now 
well placed to take the French sth Army in 
flank. As the news of this untoward develop- 
ment came in, General Lanrezac displayed 
great nerve. He had in hand the whole of his 
large and relatively undamaged 1st Corps, 
under General Franchet d’Esperey. He was in 
the process of swinging this force across his 
line of battle from right to left, to make the final 
thrust towards St. Quentin. When news came 
in of serious reverses on the front of the roth 
Corps, with pleas for help, Lanrezac replied: 
“* Le 10° Corps doit tenir cotite que cotite sur ses 
positions . . . Le 1° Corps doit continuer sa 
marche vers l’Oise et n’intervenir du cété du 10° 
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British cavalry, for whom few opportunities of manaeuvre were offered, at a halt during the retreat 


from 
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Mons, August-September, 1914 





By courtesy of the Imperial War Museum 


French troops passing through a village during the decisive battle of the Marne, September, 1914 


Corps qu’en cas d’absolue nécessité.”* He issued 
an order to Franchet d’Esperey in this sense. 
But no sooner had the order gone than it 
became apparent that the roth Corps, much 
tried in the earlier fighting of the campaign, 
would not hold. Lanrezac made up his mind 
instantly, and countermanded his order to 
d’Esperey, instructing him now to assist the 
roth Corps in the direction of Guise. This 
swinging of units about on the battlefield was 
what pre-1914 generals had been trained to do; 
it was an exercise in the Napoleonic style which 
they understood; it was something that the 
conditions of the rest of the war would make 
impossible. But at Guise it worked. 

General Franchet d’Esperey was a dynamic, 
aggressive and skilful officer. He was thirsting 


1“ The roth Corps must hold its positions at all 
costs. ... The rst Corps must continue its march to 
the Oise, and only intervene on the roth Corps front 
in the case of absolute necessity.” 


for a chance to attack the enemy, who had seen 
the backs of his troops too often for his liking. 
He threw himself into this attack, swinging his 
Army Corps in on both sides of the shattered 
roth Corps, and facing it due north towards 
Guise, where the Germans were streaming 
across the River Oise. When he was satisfied 
that all was in order, he put himself, on horse- 
back, with his Staff, at the head of one of his 
brigades, and gave the order to attack. As they 
went forward, d’Esperey called out to General 
Pétain, once a Staff College lecturer, and now 
commanding a~brigade: “‘ Eh bien, Monsieur le 
Professeur a l’Ecole de Guerre, que pensez-vous 
de ce mouvement?”* Pétain’s reply is not 
recorded: probably he made none, for he was a 
taciturn man. But the “ mouvement ”’ itself was 
all that could be asked for. The long lines of 
French infantry, in their dark-blue great-coats 


2“ Well, Mr. Staff College Professor, what do 
you think of this movement ? ” 





and red trousers, swept forward with fixed 
bayonets, drums and bugles playing, the colours 
unfurled at the heads of the regiments. A 
Napoleonic gesture, it was carried out in the 
Napoleonic manner, and for perhaps the last 
time in the War—in history—the manner was 
successful. The Germans were caught off 
balance, and thrown back into Guise. The 
cautious von Biilow fell back, and the sth 
Army saw the Germans in retreat for the first 
time. The Battle of St. Quentin had come to 
nothing, but the Battle of Guise was France’s 
first offensive success. 

It was not, of course, a success that could be 
followed up. The true Lanrezac reasserted 
himself the following day, with a surly refusal 
to withdraw unless he received categorical 
orders to do so. He had dissociated himself in 
advance from his victory, making it clear that 
he fought only under instruction; now he dis- 
sociated himself from the consequences. An 
error in the postal department of G.Q.G., which 
delayed his orders to retreat, almost brought 
about the destruction of his Army. He ex- 
tracted it only in the nick of time. His whole 


performance, despite its tactical brilliance, had 
exposed the weakness of his character, and on 
September 3rd, the eve of the Battle of the 
Marne, Joffre replaced him by Franchet 
d’Esperey. But Lanrezac’s unwilling victory 
had done its work. For von Kluck, going full 
tilt towards Amiens and beyond, now swung 
his Army back in a 90-degree turn to the south- 
east in response to von Biilow’s appeals for 
help. This turn marked the final abandonment 
of the Schlieffen Plan. It gave the 6th Army 
just the breathing-space it needed to become an 
effective force; it brought the Germans back 
into bewildering contact with the British, whom 
they thought they had destroyed, and made 
French’s ideas of complete withdrawal impos- 
sible as well as ridiculous; finally, it brought 
the outer flank of the German right wing inside 
the net that Joffre had devised. The result was 
the Marne, one of the true decisive battles of 
history; but the Marne would have been im- 
possible without the Battle of Guise. And the 
Battle of Guise owed everything to General 
Lanrezac, who had never believed in it at 
all. 


Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


“* A war of movement in open fields”; French infantry advancing; from the Illustrated War News, 
September 23rd, 1914 
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N MAY 8TH, 1821, Captain W. E. Parry, 
O R.N., set out from England with his two 

ships Fury and Hecla and the transport 
Nautilus. The first two were fitted with stoves 
and air-pipes designed to heat their interiors, 
and their hulls were lined with a substantial 
insulating layer of cork. Tanks, into which 
snow or ice could be shovelled, utilized the 
exhaust heat of the galley fires to provide up to 
sixty-five gallons of fresh water a day without 
additional fuel expenditure. The ships were 
identical in the dimensions of their equipment, 
structural items, and rigging, to enable im- 
mediate installation of spare parts or inter- 
changing of gear if necessary. Meat, concen- 
trated soups, and bread flour enough for three 
years were stored in tin cases, and among the 
important store of anti-scorbutic items were 
included “. . . cranberries, lemon marmelade, 




























































































Parry’s 


Second Voyage 


In square-rigged, wooden-hulled ships, 
without engines or modern steel plate, an 
early nineteenth-century navigator set 
out to solve the problem of the North-West 
Passage. Captain Parry failed to 
reach the Pacific; but his courageous attempt 
remains “‘ one of the best-planned and 


most skilfully executed northern 


explorations ”’ of the age in which he lived. 


By W. GILLIES ROSS 


CAPTAIN W. E. PARRY, R.N. Portrait engraved 
for the European Magazine, March 1821: 
** a gifted and determined leader ”’ 


tamarinds, pickled walnuts and cabbage, 
essence of malt and hops, essence of spruce with 
molasses, dried herbs for tea, and a quantity of 
the seed of mustard and cress to be grown as 
circumstances required.” Captain Parry was 
sailing on his second attempt to find a North- 
West Passage through arctic Canada. 

The official instructions received by Parry 
from the Admiralty prepared for all eventuali- 
ties, and advised him in a spirit of optimistic 
forethought: “‘ Should you happily reach the 
Pacific you are to proceed to Kamchatka. . . . 
From Kamchatka you will proceed to the 
Sandwich Islands or Canton, or such other 
place as you may think proper, to refit the ship 
and refresh the crews. . . . And having refitted 
and refreshed, you are to lose no time in return- 
ing to England... .” 

A safe Atlantic crossing was made, and 
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“ History Today ” Map by S. H. Perrin 


Map showing Parry’s course, to Fury and Hecla Strait, named after the vessels he commanded, and 
Igloolik Island, off which he and his men spent a long winter frozen into the ice 


supplies were transferred from the Nautilus, 
which then returned to England. Having pene- 
trated Hudson Strait, Parry prepared to inves- 
tigate the western coast of Hudson Bay and 
Foxe Basin. Weighing the evidence provided 
by the controversy between Arthur Dobbs and 
Captain Middleton, Parry decided that there 
were no possibilities of a westward strait south 
of Repulse Bay. Accordingly, he sailed directly 
to the latter indentation from the east, proving 
Middleton’s account of the presence of Frozen 
Strait to be correct and Dobb’s denial to be 
wrong. After examining Repulse Bay carefully, 
the two ships laboriously navigated and charted 
the intricacies of Gore Bay and Lyon Inlet 
before the formation of sea ice foretold the 
coming of winter. The ships were frozen into 
quarters on the south-east corner of Winter 
Island early in October 1821. 


Eight months later, the ice broke up suf- 
ficiently to permit the ships a safe exit, and the 
expedition proceeded up the coast of Melville 
Peninsula, passing the Ooglit Islands on July 
16th. In the vicinity of Igloolik, progress was 
halted by impenetrable ice, and some time was 
spent cruising eastward past the Calthorpe 
Islands agd Jens Munk Island. By this time, 
however, Parry was aware of the existence of a 
strait leading westward at the northern ex- 
tremity of Melville Peninsula; Eskimos had 
mentioned it to him and even drawn it for him 
on maps.’ Parry and his second-in-command, 
Lyon, resolved to get through the strait as 
soon as ice conditions permitted. 

While awaiting further deterioration of the 
ice beyond Igloolik, Parry sent Lyon and an- 
other man, George Dunn, on a reconnaissance 

1 It is now called Fury and Hecla Strait. 











Parry’s reconnaissance party “‘ travelled and lived in true Eskimo fashion.” From a sketch by Lyon, 
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sled trip to the west, in the company of four 
Eskimos. Lyon and Dunn travelled and lived 
in true Eskimo fashion, setting a precedent by 
which the men of the doomed Franklin expedi- 
tion could well have profited a quarter-century 
later. Although both bravely consumed Eskimo 
food, the complete appreciation of the more 
subtle flavours was not achieved instantaneously. 
Lyon described eating the favourite Eskimo 
delicacy of Nerooka, the entrails and stomach 
content of a caribou: “I found this substance 
acid and rather pungent, resembling as near as 
I could judge a mixture of sorrel and radish 
leaves.” 

Lyon and Dunn found Eskimo society 
pleasant, and yet somewhat different from life 
aboard ship. At one camp, Lyon recounts 
** |, . at midnight [I] was awakened by a feeling 
of great warmth, and to my surprise found 
myself covered by a large deer-skin, under 
which lay my friend, his two wives, and their 
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d, reproduced in Parry’s Journal 


favourite puppy, all fast asleep and stark 
naked.” The gallant officer doubtless assessed 
the situation with the same thoroughness and 
logic that he applied to the sciences of explora- 
tion and navigation; his account continues 
casually, “ Supposing that this was all accord- 
ing to rule, I left them to repose in peace and 
resigned myself to sleep.” 

Lyon’s journey helped convince Parry that 
the strait described by the Eskimos really 
existed, but the approaches to it remained ice- 
bound. With some impatience, Parry himself 
travelled westward over the ice to the main- 
land, and reached the very shore of the strait. 
Standing at the vantage known as Northeast 
Cape, the men overlcoked the east-west channel. 
noted its width at this narrow point as two 
miles and observed a current of “ at least two 
knots setting the loose ice through to the east- 
ward.” The ice was breaking up in the strait! 
Surely it would be only a matter of time until 











they could bring the ships through and con- 
tinue along the arctic coast of the continent! 
They returned to the ships with rising hopes. 
The ships began moving through widening 
leads in the ice on August 23rd, and by the 
26th had attained Northeast Cape. At this 
point navigation became extremely hazardous, 
due to the narrowness of the channel, the 
presence of both drifting and land-fast ice 
within it, the occurrence of shoals, and a strong 
opposing current, “ running above two knots 
to the eastward with numerous eddies and 
ripplings.” The current in mid-channel was 
estimated at more than four knots, and the 
ships, therefore, tried to steer close to the shore. 
As a result, both rammed a bridge of fixed ice 


and stuck fast, until a breakup of the floe © 


released them on August 28th. 

While extracting herself from the then 
moving ice floe, the Fury was carried towards 
the rocky shore. “ In making a tack near the 
shoals, the Fury’s helm was put down in eight 
fathoms, but before the sails filled, the ship was 
carried by the current into three, and the yellow 
rocks were plainly visible underneath her. 
She gathered way, however, just in time to 
avoid grounding...” There were many similar 
moments of tension and doubt in the narrow 
channel; nevertheless, both ships managed to 
sail through the constricted gap between 
Northeast Cape and Ormonde Island, and to 
come to anchor against the steeply-shelving lee 
shore of Liddon Island. 

Although much had been attained, the 
general outlook was not encouraging, for to the 
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Parry’s men anxiously waiting for the ice to break up in Fury and Hecla Strait. 





west the strait was tightly packed with ice as 
far as the eye could see. Several exploratory 
land parties were dispatched to investigate 
land areas to the west, and to seek lines of 
weakness or signs of break-up in the pack ice. 
Lieutenant Reid crossed to the northern side 
of the strait and travelled west along the coast 
of Baffin Island (or Cockburn Island, as they 
named it) as far as Whyte Inlet, obtaining a 
gloomy impression of the solidity of the ice 
throughout the confines of the strait, as far as 
Cape Hallowell. The outlook was discouraging, 
and yet the hope was fervently nurtured by all 
that a large-scale break-up would occur before 
winter came on. 

On September 17th, it was still impossible 
to penetrate beyond Amherst Island, and on 
that day a gale from the north-west brought 
heavy blowing snow, and low temperatures 
that promoted the formation of young ice on 
open water areas. This sudden severity in the 
weather was recognized as “the certain 
symptom of approaching winter.” Parry wrote: 
** Now, however, that the frost was hourly at 
work in re-connecting by numberless links the 
older masses, whose partial separation had 
lately excited our hopes, it seemed scarcely 
reasonable any longer to entertain an expecta- 
tion of such a change as could essentially 
promote our ultimate object.” The driving 
ambition, the constant anxieties, the tenuous 
hopes, all seemed to fade dismally as the 
weather began to exercise its relentless control. 
Helpless against nature’s strength, the ships 
weighed anchor and, with difficulty, extricated 
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On the horizon, 


directly ahead of them, the Strait opens westwards into the Gulf of Boothia: Melville Peninsula is on 


the left of the Strait, Baffin Island on the right. 








From a sketch by Lyon in Parry’s Journal 











against blocks of ice to hold the struggling animal. 


themselves from the young ice that had already 
begun to imprison them. In this operation, 
Parry used the effective method of sallying, 
“‘ which consists in the men suddenly running 
from side to side of the deck, thus causing the 
ship to roll and relieve herself from the friction 
and adhesion of the young ice against her 
bends.” On September 20th, Fury and Hecla 
turned eastward from the strait to which Parry 
had given their names, and sailed through its 
narrow exit back to Igloolik Island. Here they 
spent the long winter frozen into the ice of 
Turton Bay. 

It was Parry’s intention to attempt the 
navigation of Fury and Hecla Strait again in 
the following summer, but the appearance of 
serious signs of scurvy in the crew convinced 
him of the necessity to abandon the attempt and 
return to England immediately after the break- 
up in 1823. The expedition had been two years 
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By courtesy of the Author 
Eskimos walrus-hunting. The nearest huntsman, having harpooned his quarry, braces his feet 


From a sketch by Lyon in Parry’s narrative 


and three months without fresh provisions 
other than local game. 

The departure of Fury and Hecla was 
essential to safeguard the health of the officers 
and crew, and yet it was unfortunate that Parry 
could not have had another summer in the 
Igloolik area, for he had not been able to dis- 
cover “ whether the unfavourable state of the 
ice during the late summer was merely the 
result of an unusually bad season, or the effect 
of some more permanent and local cause, 
rendering the navigation of this passage equally 
impracticable in the general average of years.” 
In all probability, however, the strait was 
impassable almost every summer. 

Ice conditions have improved noticeably 
since Parry’s time, and a passage might now be 
made through the strait in most summers. In 
1948 the U.S. icebreakers Edisto and Eastwind 
succeeded in making the passage towards the 




















west, and in 1956 H.M.C.S. Labrador com- 
pleted the voyage in the opposite direction. 
The achievement is not to be belittled, but 
these ships had an easy task compared with 
Parry’s. Parry had no engines and no thick 
steel plate for forcing through ice; he had no 
maps, no charts, and no aerial photographs; he 
had no radio or radar equipment; he had no 
helicopter to fly ahead and observe. He did, 
however, know how to use his limited facilities 
to their greatest possible efficiency, and he was 
a gifted and determined leader. 

Captain Parry failed to navigate a North- 
west Passage, but only because his route— 
which was a good one—was blocked by ice 
through that summer. His achievement is still 
outstanding. The difficulties, discomforts, and 
hazards involved in sailing two square-rigged, 
wooden-hulled ships through uncharted waters, 
against constant opposition by prevailing 
winds, a persistent current, and drifting ice 
were enormous. Add to these the high occur- 
rence of fogs, which restricted visibility many 
times, and the awkwardness of working the 
ships in below-freezing temperatures. And yet 
Fury and Hecla reached Igloolik, and pene- 


‘trated the narrow, turbulent gap above North- 


east Cape as far as Amherst Island. 

The expedition did not return empty- 
handed to England. The area had been thor- 
oughly mapped and many soundings had been 
taken; a winter observatory on Igloolik Island 
had taken continuous meteorological and 
magnetic observations; tidal variations had 
been measured in several places, and valuable 
descriptions had been made of the geology, 
vegetation and wild life of adjacent land areas, 
and of the Eskimo culture. Collections of plants, 
animal skeletons and rocks were returned to 
England. A large number of place names had 
been applied to prominent geographic features. 

Perhaps the most impressive characteristic 
of Parry’s second attempt to find a Northwest 
Passage—for he had first sailed to the Arctic 
in 1819—was the sureness of his leadership, 
and the methodical process of elimination by 
which he finally reached the inevitable con- 
clusion that there was only one possible outlet 
to the west south of Baffin Island. The expedi- 
tion remains one of the best-planned and most 
skilfully executed northern explorations of that 
century. 
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A modern walrus-hunt by riflemen in whale-boats. 
Photograph taken in September 1957 forty miles north- 
west of Igloolik 
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N THE LONG AND CONFUSED HISTORY of ’ 


Border warfare between the English and 

the Scots, there can have been few en- 
counters so odd as the battle of Solway Moss— 
which was, indeed, one of the strangest adven- 
tures in military history. Nevertheless, in spite 
of its political importance, this battle has been 
surprisingly neglected, and it is difficult to find 
a full account, beyond the brief notices in the 
general histories of the period. Flodden, 
twenty-nine years earlier, was a more spec- 
tacular victory—or defeat—and has had its his- 
torians in plenty, although most of them have 
different tales to tell; but Solway Moss remains 
little more than a name. While many maps 
record the traditional site of the battlefield, few 
accord it the correct date; on the larger-scale 
maps of the Ordnance Survey, it is dated 1543, 
and on the latest edition of the one-inch map, 
1548; in fact the battle took place on November 
24th, 1542. Such casual treatment may seem 
an appropriate reflection on the battle itself, 
which was the climax of a very brief campaign, 
apparently conducted with ramshackle in- 
eptitude. On the other hand, “ Never had 
Scotsmen been so disgracefully beaten by the 
English ”’—on this point, for once, Scottish 
and English historians are unanimous. 

The importance of the battle is manifest. It 
lies not so much in the military strategy, which 
was simple and largely fortuitous, as in the 
political events that led to it, and in the far- 
reaching results of the early death of King 
James V and the consequent long minority of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. These were major 
factors in the course of the Scottish Reforma- 
tion. Furthermore, as James was a possible 
heir-presumptive to the Tudors, his own posi- 
tion in English politics, and the effect of his 
disappearance from them, were perhaps more 
important than has been generally admitted. 
All this, of course, assumes—as is generally 
assumed—that the defeat at Solway Moss was 
in some measure responsible for King James’s 
death; in that case, the battle must surely vie 
with Flodden in its consequence. There is, 
moreover, a superficial similarity between the 
two campaigns, although the latter often seems 
like an absurd parody of the former; this resem- 


1P, Hume Brown, A Short History of Scotland 
(ed. H. W. Meikle), 1951, p. 169. 
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Solway Moss 
and the 
Death 


of James V 


What can explain the Scottish King’s 
rash challenge to his uncle of England, 
Henry VIII, in 1542? In that year 
a Scots army was destroyed on the 
borders of Cumberland, and Fames’s 
throne passed to his daughter, Mary, 


before whom lay a tragic destiny. 


By ALBERT 
MAKINSON 


blance was recognized at the time, and seems 
to have played no little part in shaping the 
course of events in 1542. 

The defeat and death of King James IV at 
Flodden in 1513? left Scotland leaderless and 
for many years a prey to conflicting factions of 
nobles, while in England the victory was one 
that seized the popular imagination and seemed 
to prove beyond doubt the superiority of the 
English over their northern neighbours. The 
new King of Scotland was an infant, and Henry 
VIII's nephew; and for a short time the regency 
was in the hands of Queen Margaret, the 
English King’s sister. It is not surprising, in 
these circumstances, that in the years following 
Flodden, Henry VIII adopted a patronizing 
and avuncular attitude to Scottish affairs which 


_ *® See The Battle of Floddon by Sir John McEwen, 
in History Today, May 1958. 








tsman 


for her infant daughter, Mary, Queen of Scots; a painting of about 1540, at Falkland Palace 


he never afterwards abandoned. The Scots had 
indeed been chastened by the defeat at Flodden, 
and for some decades a substantial part of the 
Scottish nobility was clearly reluctant to wage 
war against England if it involved crossing the 
Border; they were ready to defend Scotland 
from invasion, but no more. Thus, in 1522, 
the Duke of Albany, Governor of Scotland, 
failed to effect his projected invasion of England 
on behalf of his French allies, largely because of 
Scottish misgivings at the prospect of “‘ another 
Flodden.” This situation gave the English 
many an advantage; but, until James V was able 
to gain personal control of the government, 
Scotland was too much a prey to the faction 
fights of her squabbling nobles to be greatly 
concerned with the activities of her southern 
neighbour. 

In 1528, James V, then only sixteen years 


old, succeeded in overthrowing the Douglas 
faction, and later exiled his ex-stepfather, the 
Earl of Angus, to England. Thereafter James 
was his own master, and he set about to ensure 
that he ruled over a settled and prosperous 


realm. It was unfortunate in the sequel that 
this period should have coincided with the 
beginnings of the Reformation in Scotland and 
Henry VIII’s rejection of the Roman obedience 
in England; but relations between the two 
countries during the 1530’s seemed comparatively 
harmonious. In 1534 a treaty of “ perpetual 
peace ” was concluded, and in the follow- 
ing year James was admitted to the Order of 
the Garter. Not only the two Kings, but also 
the dowager Queen Margaret, found that their 
respective matrimonial affairs absorbed a great 
deal of their attention. This may have con- 
tributed to exacerbating relations between the 
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tures in military history. Nevertheless, in spite 
of its political importance, this battle has been 
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a full account, beyond the brief notices in the 
general histories of the period. Flodden, 
twenty-nine years earlier, was a more spec- 
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record the traditional site of the battlefield, few 
accord it the correct date; on the larger-scale 
maps of the Ordnance Survey, it is dated 1543, 
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24th, 1542. Such casual treatment may seem 
an appropriate reflection on the battle itself, 
which was the climax of a very brief campaign, 
apparently conducted with ramshackle in- 
eptitude. On the other hand, “ Never had 
Scotsmen been so disgracefully beaten by the 
English ”'—on this point, for once, Scottish 
and English historians are unanimous. 

The importance of the battle is manifest. It 
lies not so much in the military strategy, which 
was simple and largely fortuitous, as in the 
political events that led to it, and in the far- 
reaching results of the early death of King 
James V and the consequent long minority of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. These were major 
factors in the course of the Scottish Reforma- 
tion. Furthermore, as James was a possible 
heir-presumptive to the Tudors, his own posi- 
tion in English politics, and the effect of his 
disappearance from them, were perhaps more 
important than has been generally admitted. 
All this, of course, assumes—as is generally 
assumed—that the defeat at Solway Moss was 
in some measure responsible for King James’s 
death; in that case, the battle must surely vie 
with Flodden in its consequence. There is, 
moreover, a superficial similarity between the 
two campaigns, although the latter often seems 
like an absurd parody of the former; this resem- 


1P, Hume Brown, A Short History of Scotland 
(ed. H. W. Meikle), 1951, p. 169. 
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Henry VIII, in 1542? In that year 


a Scots army was destroyed on the 
borders of Cumberland, and Fames’s 
throne passed to his daughter, Mary, 
before whom lay a tragic destiny. 
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blance was recognized at the time, and seems 
to have played no little part in shaping the 
course of events in 1542. 

The defeat and death of King James IV at 
Flodden in 1513° left Scotland leaderless and 
for many years a prey to conflicting factions of 
nobles, while in England the victory was one 
that seized the popular imagination and seemed 
to prove beyond doubt the superiority of the 
English over their northern neighbours. The 
new King of Scotland was an infant, and Henry 
VIII's nephew; and for a short time the regency 
was in the hands of Queen Margaret, the 
English King’s sister. It is not surprising, in 
these circumstances, that in the years following 
Flodden, Henry VIII adopted a patronizing 
and avuncular attitude to Scottish affairs which 


* See The Battle of Floddon by Sir John McEwen, 
in History Today, May 1958. 
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he never afterwards abandoned. The Scots had 
indeed been chastened by the defeat at Flodden, 
and for some decades a substantial part of the 
Scottish nobility was clearly reluctant to wage 
war against England if it involved crossing the 
Border; they were ready to defend Scotland 
from invasion, but no more. Thus, in 1522, 
the Duke of Albany, Governor of Scotland, 
failed to effect his projected invasion of England 
on behalf of his French allies, largely because of 
Scottish misgivings at the prospect of “ another 
Flodden.” This situation gave the English 
many an advantage; but, until James V was able 
to gain personal control of the government, 
Scotland was too much a prey to the faction 
fights of her squabbling nobles to be greatly 
concerned with the activities of her southern 
neighbour. 

In 1528, James V, then only sixteen years 


old, succeeded in overthrowing the Douglas 
faction, and later exiled his ex-stepfather, the 
Earl of Angus, to England. Thereafter James 
was his own master, and he set about to ensure 
that he ruled over a settled and prosperous 


realm. It was unfortunate in the sequel that 
this period should have coincided with the 
beginnings of the Reformation in Scotland and 
Henry VIII’s rejection of the Roman obedience 
in England; but relations between the two 
countries during the 1530’s seemed comparatively 
harmonious. In 1534 a treaty of “ perpetual 
peace ” was concluded, and in the follow- 
ing year James was admitted to the Order of 
the Garter. Not only the two Kings, but also 
the dowager Queen Margaret, found that their 
respective matrimonial affairs absorbed a great 
deal of their attention. This may have con- 
tributed to exacerbating relations between the 





two countries, for James’s second wife, Mary of 
Guise, approached by both, preferred the 
nephew to the uncle, much to Henry’s annoy- 
ance. The chief difficulty, however, was un- 
doubtedly caused by the growing differences 
in religious outlook between the two monarchs. 

Henry’s quarrel with the Pope, and his sub- 
sequent moves to confiscate Church property, 
had a considerable effect on his official relations 
with his Scottish nephew; for, while James 
remained faithful to Rome, he was a potential 
centre of disaffection, dangerously near to the 
English monarch both geographically and 
genealogically; the risk involved is precisely 
illustrated by the situation that arose later be- 
tween Mary, Queen of Scots, and Elizabeth I. 
That such a situation was not allowed to arise 
in the 1530’s was due chiefly to James’s for- 
bearance. In 1535 the Papal Legate delivered 
to James a ceremonial cap and sword, “ which 
the fame of his valour and many Christian 
virtues had moved his Master to remunerate 
him with, also that it might breed terror in the 
heart of a wicked neighbouring Prince against 
whom the sword was sharpened.’”* Although 
James accepted the gifts, he was not won over 
by the blandishments. His neutrality, however, 
did not satisfy Henry, who was quite as deter- 
mined as the Pope that James should be his 
active ally; thus began a systematic campaign to 
try to persuade James to follow his uncle’s 
example. Henry assiduously pointed out the 
great financial advantages to be gained from the 
appropriation of Church property, but James, 
though very tactful in his replies, remained 
firm in his obedience to “ Haly Kirk.” Haly 
Kirk, which he was nevertheless able to mulct 
quite effectively without a Reformation: besides 
a contribution of £72,000 in eight half-yearly 
‘instalments and £1,400 a year in perpetuity in 
1532, he was able to appropriate several 
ecclesiastical appointments for his infant 
illegitimate children. 

There can be no doubt that in all the nego- 
tiations James was anxious to placate his uncle, 
if that was at all possible without jeopardizing 
his independence or compromising his loyalty 
to the Church. Of course, this was not possible, 
but negotiations continued with the avowed 


8 William Drummond of Hawthornden, History 
of Scotland, 1423-1542 (London, 1655), p. 201. 
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purpose of bringing about a meeting between 
the two Kings. In 1535 Lord William Howard 
and William Barlow, Bishop-Elect of Saint 
Asaph, were despatched to Scotland to arrange 
th- time and the place of the meeting. They 
were given detailed secret instructions which 
enjoined them to enlist the aid of the Queen 
Mother in persuading James, and “ to beat into 
her head the great honour, joy and comfort that 
shall ensue unto her by this interview ”; more 
sinister was the instruction that they were to 
try to arrange for the meeting to be “as far 
within England as they can,” and on this issue 
the negotiations reached deadlock. Henry had 
determined that the meeting should be held at 
York, but James contended that his Council 
would not agree to his travelling further south 
than Newcastle; the Scottish suspicion of 
Henry’s motives seems to have extended to a 
belief that he intended to kidnap James; and, 
since such a project had in the past been con- 
templated, distrust of the English King’s in- 
tentions was not unreasonable. Though never 
rejected, the proposed meeting, like that be- 
tween Elizabeth I and Mary, Queen of Scots, 
many years later, never took place; the project 
was aired again in 1541, and its failure then was 
supposed to be one of the main causes of the 
ensuing war. 

Henry had no doubt that these plans to 
meet his nephew were being deliberately and 
systematically thwarted by the evil machina- 
tions of the papalistic Scottish prelates. 
Certainly, as the situation grew more difficult, 
James came to rely more and more on the 
churchmen. To some extent he had no choice: 
he had had frequent troubles in dealing with his 
nobles and had found in the Church an effectual 
ally; moreover, these who objected to the power 
of the Church and the influence of the church- 
men were naturally inclined to be sympathetic 
to English anti-papalism, and some were 
believed to be Henry’s paid agents; many, for 
instance, were supporters of the Douglas fac- 
tion and of the exiled Earl of Angus, James’s 
mother’s second husband, whom Henry was 
very anxious to see recalled, so that he might 
work in Scotland in the English interest. 
Nevertheless, James’s steadfast refusal to 
become an English puppet did not mean that 
he must become instead the tool of the bishops. 
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second husband, the turbulent and ambitious Scottish nobleman ARCHIBALD DOUGLAS, 6th Earl of Angus 


He contrived to remain independent to a 
remarkable extent; and it is very likely that he 
was either indifferent to the fierce passions that 
swayed men of his age in religious matters or 
remarkably broad-minded. It is inconceivable, 
for instance, that Henry VIII would have 
tolerated so critical a commentary on the 
religious establishment as Sir David Lindsay’s 
Ane Satyre of the Thrie Estaits.* Yet this play 
was performed before the King and court in 
1540 and the King seems to have taken no 
offence, even though the play contained implied 
criticism of himself as well as of the bishops and 
clergy; as Lyon King of Arms and the King’s 
former tutor, the author may have been 
privileged, but such considerations would 
scarcely have excused him at the English court. 
James, indeed, while opposing the Reformation, 


* After long oblivion, the play has been revived in 
a shortened form for several Edinburgh Festivals, 
including that of 1959. 


seems to have been a firm advocate of reforma- 
tion within the Church; he is said to have first 
rejected a list of heretical nobles presented to 
him by Cardinal Beaton, and to have declared, 
“ Pack you, jefwells; get you to your charges, 
reform your own lives, and be not instruments 
of discord betwix my nobility and me; or else, 
I avow to God, I shall reform you, not as the 
King of Denmark by imprisonment does, 
neither yet as the King of England does, by 
hanging and heading; but I shall reform you by 
sharp whingers, if ever I hear such a motion of 
you again.””® 

Had James been able to maintain his im- 
partial attitude, it is doubtful whether war 


5 Knox, The History of the Reformation of Religion 
in Scutland (ed. W. Croft Dickinson), 1949, though 
from a manifestly biased source, the story is quite 
consistent with James’s general policy. The term 
“ jefwells ” is explained by Professor Dickinson as 
Knox’s spelling of jevel or javel—a rascal or knave 
“ Whingers ’—short swords or daggers. 
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Caerlaverock Castle, Dumfriesshire, where James V may have stayed during the campaign that led 
up to the battle of Solway Moss, 1542 


between England and Scotland would have 
broken out, in spite of Henry’s contentiousness ; 
but his reported later acceptance of Cardinal 
Beaton’s list was another symptom of the 
change of attitude that led directly to the battle 
of Solway Moss. It is this change in James’s 
attitude that is most difficult to understand, 
and the fundamental difficulty is one of under- 
standing the personality of the man. His 
character is fascinating but somehow elusive, 
for James seems to have been endowed with all 
the Stewart charm and most of the Stewart fail- 
ings in more than ample measure. It is perhaps 
surprising that he has not appealed more to the 
historical novelist and to the writer of the his- 
torical vie romancée; and it is almost incredible 
that there should still be no full biography of 
the father of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

It might seem that neither by heredity nor 


by upbringing was James V in any way fitted 
for the task that his destiny required him to 
undertake; and such success as he achieved 
must be attributed to the force of his own per- 
sonality, which was able to some extent to 
overcome these basic disadvantages. His 
mother, Margaret Tudor, throughout her life 
evinced the same capricious wilfulness that 
characterized her royal brother, although in 
her it seems to have lacked all semblance of 
dignity. Her first husband, King James IV, 
though possessed of many good and kingly 
qualities, was yet governed by a romantic 
impulsiveness that created many difficulties 
and led ultimately to the catastrophe of 
Flodden. His son’s nonage was such as might 
have brought out any inherent flaws of char- 
acter; he was bandied about among the various 
power groups and factions of nobles, who 





treasured his person but shamefully neglected 
his education, and apparently encouraged him 
in any vices, particularly in “ his inclination for 
the sex,” as a means of distracting him from an 
active interest in public affairs. Certainly, by 
all accounts, James’s “ inclination for the sex ” 
was strong, and he left behind him not only the 
usual brood of illegitimate offspring, but also a 
romantic legend that gave him the character of 
a northern Haroun-al-Raschid and credited him 
with the authorship of a couple of scurrilous 
ballads, The Gaberlunzie Man and The Jolly 
Beggar (“So we'll go nae mair a-roving”’), 
supposed to have been based upon his own 
experiences. He seems, however, to have 
sowed his wild oats before he was married. 

In matters of state he was apparently able to 
overcome his infirmities, until the final fiasco, 
and he ruled firmly but fairly; if he alienated 
some of his nobles, he did earn for himself the 
enviable title of “the poor man’s king.” At 
his death, the state of the Scottish treasury 
indicated unprecedented prosperity, and there 
can be no doubt that this was largely due to 
James’s own endeavours ; to increase the wealth 
of the crown he engaged in sheep-farming, for 
which he was sharply reprimanded by Henry 
VIII, who disapproved of such unbecoming 
commercial ventures on a monarch’s part, and, 
as usual, recommended the fleecing of the 
Church as an alternative. 

James’s two French marriages undoubtedly 
contributed to the worsening of Anglo-Scottish 
relations. Then, though the “ perpetual peace ” 
remained in force, Henry held that the Scots 
were breaking one of its provisions by refusing 
to surrender—on the same terms as Border 
thieves and murderers—the English church- 
men who had fled north for asylum, especially 
after the Pilgrimage of Grace. By 1541, 
tempers were fraying on both sides of the 
Border, and the idea of a meeting of the two 
monarchs at York was once again brought 
forward. It was afterwards claimed that James 
had secretly agreed to the rendezvous, against 
the advice of his Council, and had then changed 
his mind at the instigation of Cardinal Beaton. 
John Knox later contended that this was the 
cause of the war, for Henry had gone to York 
for the purpose and was naturally furious at 
James’s failure to appear. Henry certainly 


visited York in September 1541, and may have 
hoped to meet James then; but he certainly had 
no assurance from his nephew, and a meeting 
was still being considered a year later. But by 
then war was inevitable. 

Negotiations dragged on into 1542, and 
relations were still more or less amicable; but 
Henry had determined that he would have his 
way, though it might mean war to get it. In 
September, 1541, Sir William Evers, Deputy 
Warden of the East Marches, had been ordered 
to retaliate savagely against any violations of 
the Border, and to “ do to the Scots in spoils, 
burnings and killings, three hurts for one.” In 
February 1542, Sir Thomas Wharton, the 
Captain of Carlisle, submitted to the Council a 
plan to send a raiding party into Scotland to 
kidnap James while he was staying at Caer- 
laverock Castle, near Dumfries; the Council 
thought the plan too important to discuss with- 
out express command, but their main concern 
was fear of the risks involved. In July, a 
number of Border forays provided the excuse 
needed in order to blame the Scots for breaking 
the peace, although indeed it was not clear 
which side had broken it. On August 24th, 
therefore, Sir Robert Bowes and the exiled 
Earl of Angus led a punitive expedition into 
Teviotdale; after ravaging Heiton and Maxwell- 


* heugh, near Kelso, the party was ambushed by 


the Scots at Haddon Rig and many were taken 
prisoner; Angus, however, contrived to escape. 
With remarkable perseverance, James and 


_ his ambassadors kept the negotiations going 


throughout September and refused, in spite of 
all provocation, to give Henry the occasion he 
needed to break them off and start the war for 
which he was openly preparing. To James’s 
suggestion that it would be difficult to arrange 
a meeting before the end of the year because of 
his wife’s impending accouchement, Henry 
replied requiring James to meet him in London 
before Christmas “ without if’s or and’s of his 
wife ” ; James finally offered to travel to York, 
or, if need be, to Huntingdon in January, 1543. 

But the Duke of Norfolk had already been 


_ appointed commander of the army that was to 


invade Scotland as soon as it was properly 
equipped for the purpose. According to 
Lindsay of Pitscottie, Henry sent a herald to 
threaten James that he would “ put such order 
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** It came with a lass, it will pass with a lass,” said James V of the Scottish Crown; Linlithgow Palace, 
from across Linlithgow Loch; birthplace of Mary, Queen of Scots, 1542 


to him as he put to his father, declaring to him 
that he had the self-same wand in keeping that 
dang his father, that is to say the Duke of 
Norfolk living that struck the field of Flodden 
and slew his father with many of the nobles of 
Scotland.” On October 21st, the army, com- 
manded by Norfolk and Hertford, entered 
Scotland in what must be reckoned one of the 
strangest invasions of all time. Having marched 
from Berwick to Kelso along the northern bank 
of the Tweed, they turned round and marched 
back to Berwick along the southern bank, 
plundering en route; the whole excursion lasted 
barely nine days. 

The Scottish army was assembled on Fala 
Moor, to the south-east of Edinburgh, on about 
October 25th or 26th; it was variously estimated 
at 18,000 (Knox) and 60,000 (Lindsay of Pit- 
scottie). Whatever its size, it marched, by 


Channelkirk, Lauder and Melrose, towards the 
Border, and the English retreat was attributed 
to fear of an encounter with it. According to 
the Scottish chroniclers, the Scottish nobles 
firmly refused to pursue Norfolk into England, 
although they expressed their readiness to fight 
him in Scotland, should the invasion be 
renewed. Whether their caution was due to 
fears of, another Flodden—as Pitscottie’s 
accounts suggests—or to a determination not to 
be led into an aggressive war on behalf of the 
King’s Romish advisers—as Knox implied— 
the result was the same, although possibly 
Pitscottie would seem to be nearer the truth. 
Whatever the underlying cause, the army with- 
drew from the Border, and James returned to 
Edinburgh about November Ist, apparently in 
some distress at having been let down by his 
army. His precise movements during the next 





three weeks remain obscure; the Royal House- 
hold remained in Edinburgh or Falkland, but 
for much of the time the King was absent. 

According to the Scottish chroniclers, he 
spent the time re-forming his army and gather- 
ing about him men who would be willing to 
undertake the invasion of England; in this, of 
course, he had the active support of Cardinal 
Beaton and the churchmen. In the early days 
of November, an English spy reported the dis- 
persal of most of the force that had marched 
out to meet Norfolk at the end of October. 
Meanwhile, the English continued active in 
Border raids, and the English fleet menaced 
Edinburgh and Leith. About November 2oth, 
the English on the Border began to receive 
reports from their spies that the Scottish King 
was in Lauder, and that various nobles were 
joining him “ with their household servants ” ; 
“and tomorrow at night, the said espial ‘saith, 
they will come into England with two hosts, 
one to come in upon the West March and run 
upon Esk and Lyne, and the other host to 
come in upon the water of Coquet or else into 
Glendale.” Though these reports exaggerated 
the scale of the projected invasion, they served 
their purpose, and the English Wardens were 
forewarned and forearmed. 

James’s movements were rapid, and it seems 
as if the invasion was intended to effect a 
surprise; indeed, the Scottish reports assumed 
that there was no regular English force available 
to meet the invaders, but only hastily assembled 
local levies. From Lauder, James had moved to 
Peebles, then to Moffat and Lochmaben, 
whence he launched the invasion that led to the 
battle of Solway Moss on November 24th. 
According to the Scottish accounts, the King 
remained behind in Lochmaben, while the 
army moved forward towards the Border under 
the assumption that the King was still in 
command. Only after they had crossed the 
Border did Oliver Sinclair reveal that he had 
letters from the King appointing him to the sole 
command of the army. The nobles, however, 
refused to accept Sinclair as commander; and 
in particular Lord Maxwell, who, as Warden 
of the West Marches, deemed that he had him- 
self a better right to the command, resented the 
appointment of one of the King’s favourites. 
Very little is known of Oliver Sinclair: he was 


the brother of Lord Roslin, and in 1529 had 
been Captain of Tantallon Castle—he was, 
therefore, not a very young man; and it would 
seem wrong to link him with other Stewart 
favourites, such as those in whom James III 
and James VI delighted. In the midst of their 
disputes, the Scots were attacked by a small 
English force, only a few hundred men accord- 
ing to Knox, and either surrendered or fled. 
Those who fled were doubly unfortunate, for 
they first had their retreat cut off by the rising 
tide, and then they floundered into the Solway 
Moss, a boggy stretch of ground to the east 
of the River Sark; many were said to have 
knocked at the cottage doors and surrendered 
to women. 

The English account of the battle is more 
circumstantial, since it is derived from two 
reports written on the day of the battle, one by 
Sir Thomas Wharton, Captain of Carlisle and 
commander of the English force, and the other 
by Sir William Musgrave, who was present at 
the battle. Wharton was warned of the impend- 
ing Scottish attack when on November 23rd he 
returned to Carlisle from a raid on Middlebie. 
On the next day, he left Carlisle with a force of 
about 1,200 men and took up a position on 
Hopesike Hill, between the River Lyne and 
Longtown. The Scottish attack seems to have 
been made roughly along the line of the present 
A.7; the first encounter with the English 
“ prickers”” (light horsemen) took place at 
Oakshawhill, to the east of the road, north-east 
of Longtown. From Hopesike Hill, Wharton’s 
force could clearly see the approaching Scots, 
burning and ravaging as they moved forwards. 
In spite of the size of the Scottish force, how- 
ever—Musgrave estimated it at 18,000—the 
English attack seems to have led to a straight- 
forward rout of the Scots. The final discom- 
fiture by Arthuret Mill Dam drove the remnant 
of the Scottish army across the Esk, near 
Longtown, into the Debatable Land between 
the Esk and the Sark, where many were 
trapped by the rising tides, or bogged down in 
the Solway Moss. The English casualties 
amounted to seven dead and one prisoner. The 
Scottish prisoners numbered over twelve 
hundred, though only twenty were killed, apart 
from those drowned in the flight; two earls, 
five barons and above five hundred gentlemen 





were among the captives, including Lord 
Maxwell and Oliver Sinclair. 

It is not certain where King James was 
during the battle: both Knox and Pitscottie 
stated that he waited at Lochmaben; accord- 
ing to Bishop Leslie, he “hid in the Castle 
Caerlaverock ”; Wharton, on the other hand, 
reported that the King had watched the battle 
from Burnswark Hill about six miles away. Yet 
James’s whereabouts are not nearly so tantaliz- 
ing as his motives. What could he hope to gain 
by launching a direct attack upon England ? 
And why, having decided upon such an attack, 
did he choose to delegate his command and 
remain aloof from the battle? His actions are 
the more puzzling in view of his long record of 
patient negotiation, for it is clear that James 
understood that war with England could bring 
nothing but harm to Scotland. The second 
question is the more easily answered: James’s 
presence on the field of battle would have 
exposed him to the risk of the same fate that his 
father had met at Flodden and that would have 
been an even greater calamity for Scotland in 
the 1540’s than it had been a generation before; 
moreover, at that time, there was no heir- 
apparent to the Scottish throne and a con- 


siderable doubt about who was the rightful 


heir-presumptive. Ironically, in view of later 
events, it was essential that James’s person 
should not be endangered. 

The motive for the attack may have been to 
retaliate in kind for Norfolk’s incursion into 
Scotland in October—hence the choice of the 
Western Border when the main English forces 
were known to be around Berwick, so that the 
raid might meet as little resistance as Norfolk’s 
had met. On the other hand, it is very tempting 
to infer that James was already a sick man and 
that ill-health affected his judgment; that 
may have been responsible also for his absence 
from the battlefield. 

The romantic story of James’s last days has 
been often told—how he returned to Edinburgh 
in distress, crying out, “ Oh, fled Oliver? Is 
Oliver ta’en?”; how he prophesied his own 
death before Christmas, and then retired to 
Falkland, refusing to visit his wife at Linlithgow 
though Knox asserts that he contrived to visit 
one of his mistresses elsewhere; when news 
was brought to him of the birth of his daughter, 


he replied, “ Adieu, farewell, it came with a 
lass, it will pass with a lass,”® and turned his 
face to the wall. Later... 


“ He turned him back, and looked, and beheld 
all his lords about him, and gave a little smile and 
laughter, then kissed his hand and offered the 
same to all his lords round about him, and there- 
after held up his hands to God and yielded the 
spirit.” (Pitscottie.) 


The touching scene is spoiled only by the ques- 
tionable tale that Cardinal Beaton persuaded 
the King to sign a blank will, and afterwards 
filled in the terms in accordance with his own 
policies. The King’s death is usually attributed 
to a broken heart, following upon the death of 
his two infant sons in 1541 and the disgrace of 
the defeat at Solway Moss. 

This traditional story, however, must be 
somewhat modified. The Royal Household’s 
account book, Liber Emptorum, gives a clear 
picture of the movements of the King and court 
after the battle of Solway Moss. On the day 
after the battle, the Royal Household was at 
Peebles with the King, and on the 26th they 
returned to Edinburgh, where the King re- 
mained for several days; but on the last day of 
November he rode to Linlithgow to visit the 
Queen, who was there to await the birth of her 
daughter. He remained at Linlithgow until 
December 5th, when he returned to Edinburgh, 
but left again the next day and reached Falkland 
on either December 6th or 7th. At Falkland he 
was taken ill, and, while he was ill, news was 
brought to him of his daughter’s birth (Dec- 
ember 8th or 9th) at Linlithgow. At midnight 
between December 14th and 15th, James V 
died. 

His death seems to have been entirely un- 
expected. There were, of course, the usual 
reports of poison (administered, it was said, 
by Cardinal Beaton), but it was generally 
attributed either to the “ broken heart,” or to 
the divine wrath properly visited upon an 
idolater and adulterer. Now, James was only 
thirty years old and had shown throughout his 
life a persistent resilience in the face of frequent 


* Marjorie Bruce, mother of Robert II, the first 
Stewart king, brought the crown to the Stewarts, 
and the King naturally assumed that the birth of a 
female heir would bring the dynasty to an end; since 
Lord Darnley’s surname was Stewart, the 
prophecy was not fulfilled. 





difficulties and set-backs. Can a physically 
active and apparently healthy man in his prime 
die of a “ broken heart” ? On the other hand, 
the manner of his death bears some resemblance 
to that of his great-grandfather, King Edward 
IV of England,’ singularly few of whose male 
descendants attained a ripe old age. It is more 
than likely that James’s final illness—whether 
inherited, or induced by his excesses—may in 
its initial stages have been responsible for that 
collapse of character evinced in his impetuous 
behaviour that led ultimately to the battle of 
Solway Moss: until October 1542, James seems 
to have been determined to avoid any clash 
with England lest it lead to another Flodden; 
yet when the clash came, his conduct of affairs 


7 Variously attributed by Commines to melan- 
choly, catarrh and apoplexy, but usually reckoned as 
inexplicable as the death of James V. 


led to a disaster almost as far-reaching in its 
effects and far more shameful. 

Whether James’s death was caused by des- 
pair after the defeat at Solway Moss, or 
whether that unfortunate campaign was the 
last throe of a sick monarch, the eventual result 
was the same. Henry VIII, after graciously for- 
bearing to make war “ upon a dead body, or 
upon a widow, or on a young suckling,” 
achieved by negotiation with the Regents most 
of those aims that King James had struggled so 
long to thwart, and Scotland was reduced for 
some time to virtual impotence, in some danger, 
moreover, of losing her long-cherished in- 
dependence. It is interesting to conjecture how 
very different the histories of Scotland, England 
and France might have been during the next 
thirty years, if James V had survived into 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 


From: “ Cardinal Beaton,” by J. Heikiess, 189! 


CARDINAL BEATON (1494-1546), primate of Scotland, the focus of anti- 


Catholic feeling in Fames V’s reign, and afterwards. 


An engraving after 


a contemporary portrait, now in Blair College 








HE TEXANS WHO DIED TO A MAN at the 
Alamo during the early hours of March 
6th, 1836, have been likened to the 

Spartans who tried to hold back the Persians at 

Thermopylae. There are few other similarities, 

however, between the Persian War of 480-479 

B.C. and the seven months’ struggle that resulted 

in Texas securing its independence from 

Mexico; for the latter campaign was waged in a 

foolhardy manner from start to finish, with first 

one side and then the other making ludicrous 
tactical errors. 

Inevitably, American expansion south- 
westward was bound to collide with the 
nationalism of the Mexicans, proud of the 
freedom they had won from Spain only in 1821. 
Although Texas was still unsettled, apart from 
the decaying missions and little trading com- 
munities that had grown up around them, there 
was no good reason why the Mexican Govern- 
ment should have encouraged settlement by 
foreigners, many of whom were soon to regard 
the native Mexicans as the real intruders. When 
that Government finally did become alarmed in 
1830, further American settlement was for- 
bidden, and small garrisons were established to 
enforce the Mexican way of life. But, in prac- 
tice, the state of Coahuila-Texas continued the 
status quo. Only towards the end of 1834 did 
President Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna in- 
augurate a harsher policy: a military governor 
was appointed for Texas, additional troops were 
despatched and the government of Coahuila- 
Texas was suspended. 

The first clash occurred after the American 
inhabitants of tiny Gonzales refused to turn in 
their weapons, which were necessary for defence 
against the Indians. Sending away their women 
and children, they appealed to nearby settle- 
ments for help. On October 2nd, 1835, some 
one hundred and sixty settlers routed a punitive 
force of eighty Mexicans. Six days later, the 
Mexican garrison of Goliad was surprised by 
the local settlers and its munitions added to the 
common store. 

A so-called “ Western Army” was then 
organized to effect the capture of San Antonio 
de Bexar, a trading centre of some 2,500 in- 
habitants. Following a successful skirmish at 
the nearby Mission Concepcion on October 
28th, the Texans managed to invest San 
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The 
Texan War 


of 
1835-1836 


In 1836, after a short but violent 
struggle, conspicuously mismanaged on both 
sides, Texas wrested its independence 
from Mexico, which had itself secured 
its independence from Spain only 


fifteen years earlier. 


By J. MACKAY 
HITSMAN 


Antonio, now commanded by Santa Anna’s 
brother-in-law, General Martin Perfecto de 
Cos, who had arrived from Matamoros with 
five hundred reinforcements. 

Although the Convention of Texans that 
assembled on November 3rd merely established 
a provisional government and agreed that a 
more formal gathering should be held during 
the following March, it did authorize the 
formation of an army and elect Sam Houston as 
commander-in-chief. As a young man, Houston 
had served under Andrew Jackson during the 
War of 1812 and later had been a major-general 
of militia and governor of Tennessee before 
moving westward. He had led a small con- 
tingent from East Texas to San Antonio but, 
considering success against such a garrisoned 
town unlikely, had counselled withdrawal 
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" History Today ” Map by S. H. Perrin 


Lines of march in the Texan campaign and the site of Houston's victory 


beyond the Guadalupe river before a relieving 
army should arrive from Mexico. 

There was no regular term of enlistment and 
no discipline in the force besieging San 
Antonio; volunteers came and went at will, and 
on December Ist numbered only eight hundred. 
Learning that the garrison was in sore straits, 
however, a Colonel Milam got permission to 
call for volunteers. Standing in front of the 
Commander’s tent, he harangued those within 
earshot and shouted: “ Who will go with old 
Ben Milam into San Antonio?” 

Just before dawn on December sth, some 
three hundred volunteers, divided into two 
battalions, effected an entrance. But there 
were to be five days of street- and house-to- 
house fighting before San Antonio was cleared. 
One of the participants later wrote: 


“We went through the old adobe and picket 
houses of the Mexicans, using battering rams 
made of logs ten or twelve feet long. The stout 
men would take hold of the logs and swing them a 
while and let drive endwise, punching holes in the 
walls through which we passed. How the women 
and children would yell when we knocked holes 
in the wall and went in! ” 


General Cos then withdrew across the tiny San 
Antonio river to the Alamo, a former mission 
that had fallen into disrepair. Even without the 
additional handicap imposed by the women and 
children who accompanied him, it was a poor 
position for defence. He surrendered, there- 
fore, on December 11th and was permitted to 
withdraw to Mexico. The Texans had had only 
two killed and twenty-six wounded. A con- 
siderable stock of small arms and ammunition 
and twenty-one cannon were captured. But the 
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By courtesy of the McGregor Library, University o 


Cartoon of 1836, published in New York, showing the victorious Houston and defeated Mexican 
generals, whom he characterises as “* two bloody villains ” 


greater number of volunteers soon returned to 
their homes, leaving only a small force to 
garrison San Antonio. 

Instead of adopting a positive course, the 
Texan provisional government now gave way 
to furious dissension. While some were for 
independence, others still favoured a purely 
defensive war, in the mistaken belief that there 
was a strong liberal faction in Mexico that 
might unseat the dictatorial President Santa 
Anna. Whereas Sam Houston urgently pressed 
for the creation of an army of 5,000 volunteers, 
capable of repulsing the invasion he believed 
that Santa Anna was sure to launch, the pro- 
visional government acquiesced in the dissipa- 
tion of what troops remained under arms and 
relegated its commander-in-chief to the status 
of a figurehead. Two adventurers, Dr. James 
Grant and Colonel Frank W. Johnson, were 
permitted to set out with between three and 
four hundred men on an expedition to plunder 
Matamoros. The provisional government then 
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authorized its own expedition against Mata- 
moros, and gave the command to Colonel 
James W. Fannin. Grant and Johnson were 
soon bogged down at San Patricio, afraid to 
continue on to Matamoros, which had been 
reinforced, while Fannin remained at Goliad 
with slightly under five hundred volunteers, 
mostly from the United States. 

Meanwhile, President Santa Anna was mov- 
ing north with between 6,000 and 7,000 men. 
He had made his military reputation by repul- 
sing a Spanish attempt to regain Mexico in 
1829; and subsequent ventures had met with 
such success that he had been dubbed the 
“Napoleon of the West.” Santa Anna was 
vindictive and cruel, however, even beyond the 
barbaric standards then current in Mexico, and 
never spared a defeated enemy. Although the 
President possessed some military ability, he 
was subject to violent rages and incapable of dis- 
ciplining himself. Moreover, if the Mexican 
Army outwardly resembled European armies of 











the period, the conscripted peons and ex- 
convicts possessed little “‘ moral fibre ” and by 
any standards were badly trained. 

Snow and sleet, carried on piercing winds 
from the north, hindered the Mexican advance 
across the barren plains and added to the 
normal difficulties of a force slowed down by 
oxen-drawn artillery, an immense amount of 
baggage and a large number of wives and camp- 
followers. A halt was called at the Rio Grande, 
to rest the army and provide an opportunity for 
plundering the nearby countryside. When the 
advanced guard moved forward on February 
16th, its commander was in receipt of ominous 
orders from Santa Anna: “ The foreigners who 
are making war on the Mexican nation in 
violation of every rule of law, are entitled to no 
consideration whatever, and in consequence no 
quarter is to be given them.” 

The garrison of San Antonio was taken com- 
pletely by surprise wher the Mexican advanced 
guard appeared on February 22nd, 1836. Most 
of the men had been at a fandango the night 
before, and still felt tired and sleepy. No scout- 
ing parties had been sent out; and at first the 
reports of the sentinels on the church tower of 
San Fernando were not believed. Only at the 
last moment did the tiny garrison of one 
hundred and forty-five effectives hastily retreat 
across the river to the Alamo, which still had 
not been prepared for defence, driving thirty or 
forty beef cattle with them. Lieut. Dickenson 
paused in the town only long enough to lift 
his wife and fifteen-months old baby on to his 
saddle. An injured Texan who could still ride 
was despatched to Gonzales for reinforcements 
and further supplies. 

The buildings of this former mission con- 
sisted of a stone church in the form of a cross, 
but now roofless, a convent and a hospital of 
adobe bricks; lesser buildings and dwellings 
were built into the walls that enclosed the plaza. 
Earthworks were now dug; a wooden stockade 
was erected where there were gaps in the wall; 
and eighteen small cannon were mounted. 
There was an adequate supply of water and 
eighty or ninety bushels of corn were later dis- 
covered in one of the buildings. But ammuni- 
tion was far from plentiful, and the garrison 
wholly inadequate to man the defences properly. 

The garrison had no training, except in the 


use of their own long rifled muskets—a neces- 
sity on the frontier—and possessed no military 
organization. Command was exercised by 
Lieutenant-Colonel William Barrett Travis, a 
twenty-eight-year-old lawyer from North 
Carolina. The leading volunteers were Colonel 
James Bowie, a noted Indian fighter and 
inventor of the Bowie knife who was soon to 
sicken with pneumonia, the even better known 
Davy Crockett, who had arrived only a short 
time before with a few Tennessee friends, and 
Colonel James B. Bonham from South Carolina. 
On February 24th, Travis addressed a stirring 
appeal for help “to the People of Texas and 
All Americans in the World,” emphasizing that 
the garrison would never surrender. 

Even after Colonel Travis had refused to 
surrender on terms, and the Mexicans had 
hoisted a blood-red flag signifying “‘no quarter” 
on the church tower of San Fernando, the situa- 
tion was far from hopeless. For several days 
investment was not complete; and the Texans 
could have departed any night after dark, 
moving in small groups, just as easily as the 
thirty-two reinforcements from Gonzales were 
able to enter the Alamo on the night of March 
Ist. 

Although the light cannon with the Mexican 
advanced guard were able to do little damage to 
the defences, the tiny garrison was soon worn 
out with constant vigilance and frequent alarms. 
Then, on March 3rd, Colonel Bonham, who 
had been despatched to Goliad for help, dashed 
back on horseback through the Mexican lines 
with the discouraging news that there would be 
none. Colonel Fannin had started with three 
hundred men but had quickly turned back. 
Thereupon Travis despatched a last appeal by 
an officer who stole out on foot under the cover 
of darkness. 

The last of the Mexican troops had arrived 
at San Antonio on March 2nd, and were given 
three days to rest. Then, at a council of war on 
Saturday, March sth, Santa Anna announced 
that they would attack without waiting for the 
siege train to arrive. At four o’clock on the 
following morning, 2,500 men were formed up 
in four assaulting columns, equipped with 
scaling ladders, crowbars and axes. The area 
was ringed with cavalry to prevent any escape; 
and the bands struck up the Spanish air of 





By courtesy of the New York Historical Society 


DAVID CROCKETT, who, like Colonel Bowie, the famous 

Indian fighter, was among the volunteers killed with 

Travis at the Alamo in March 1836. Portrait by 
A. L. De Rose 


Deguelo or Cut-throat as the columns surged 
forward under the rays of a waning moon. 

Initially, the attacks were beaten off, but 
finally, after the remnants of the other columns 
had been added to that on the north side, an 
entrance was gained into the convent yard. 
The defenders were forced back into the hospi- 
tal, against the flimsy walls of which the 
Mexicans now turned a captured cannon. The 
Texans fought from room to room, finally with 
clubbed rifles and bowie knives. Travis and 
Bonham died here. On the south side, a column 
finally carried the stockade and rushed the 
church building. Davy Crockett fell before the 
entrance. Inside, pistols in hand, the now 
critically-ill Bowie was killed on his cot. There 
were no male survivors. Mrs. Dickenson was 
given a horse and sent eastward to spread the 
news—and unwittingly create widespread terror. 
Mexican losses were probably in the neighbour- 
hood of three hundred killed and four hundred 
wounded. 

Meanwhile, the Convention, which had 


assembled at the muddy little village of Wash- 
ington-on-the-Brazos, had issued a Declaration 
of Independence. After the receipt of Travis’s 
appeal for help, Sam Houston was unanimously 
re-elected commander-in-chief and directed to 
go to the relief of the Alamo. When Houston 
got as far as Gonzales on March 11th, he found 
about three hundred and seventy-five men 
gathered there, but the utmost confusion pre- 
vailing; for news of the Alamo massacre had 
just arrived. The next day more disheartening 
tidings were received: the small forces under 
Grant and Johnson had been wiped out at San 
Patricio and nearby Agua Dulce. 

The only sensible course was to set fire to 
Gonzales and retreat. The countryside was 
alive with rumours; and the whole population 
accompanied Houston’s marching column. 
Women and children could not be left behind 
to the mercy of either Mexicans or hostile 
Indians; but they held down the retreat to a 
slow walk. 

Orders had been sent for Colonel Fannin to 
abandon Goliad and fall back to Victoria on the 
Gaudalupe. But he dallied too long; and, when 
his command finally did get moving, it was 
encumbered by a wagon-train and nine guns, 
all drawn by oxen. A Mexican column com- 
manded by General Urrea soon caught up with 
him; and, after a day’s fighting on the prairie, 
Fannin surrendered when ammunition ran low. 
After being marched back to Goliad, the 
prisoners were shot on the direct orders of 
Santa Anna. 

The Mexican President now committed 
what was to be the first of costly blunders. 
Believing that the insurrection had been broken, 
he did not hurry after Houston’s little force, 
but contented himself with sending out three 
columns to restore order. As the result of 
remonstrances by his subordinates, he gave up 
the idea of returning to Mexico City, but stayed 
at San Antonio until March 31st, before set- 
ting out to join General Sesma’s column. 
Even this movement by Santa Anna was 
leisurely; and his attention was diverted by a 
beautiful young mistress and by the desultory 
plundering of deserted homes en route. 

Houston had little experience as a com- 
mander; but he was wise enough to continue 
his retreat, across the network of small streams 





in east Texas, despite continuous murmuring 
by hotheads who wanted to stand and fight. 
Continued rain and heavy storms made the 
going bad. Tiny streams became swollen, and 
the prairie a morass into which wagon wheels 
sank to their hubs. On March 28th, the Brazos 
river was finally reached. Disregarding a 
renewed demand that he stand and fight, 
Houston moved up stream as far as Groce’s 
Ferry. Two weeks were spent there, resting 
the five hundred men who had made the 
retreat and training the further volunteers who 
drifted in. Two six-pounder cannon, donated 
by citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, also arrived. 

On April 5th, Santa Anna at last caught up 
with General Sesma’s column at the Colorado 
River. Ignoring the continued existence of 
Houston’s small force, the Mexican President 
now seems to have believed that he could end it 
all merely by pushing on to Harrisburg and 
capturing the members of the provisional 
government who had fled there. He dashed 
ahead, therefore, with only seven hundred and 
fifty men. But, finding Harrisburg in flames 
and the provisional government gone, he con- 
tinued eastward to the hamlet of New Washing- 
ton on Galveston Bay. 

On April 13th, Houston’s force was ferried 
across the Brazos and took the road again. 
Spirits were higher after a fortnight’s rest and 
training; but the men still had no idea what 
their leader had in mind. Would he retreat to 
the United States border in the hope that 
American troops there would intervene in the 
struggle ? 

Actually, Sam Houston had at length decided 
to fight. When he learned from his scouts that 
Santa Anna had proceeded towards Harris- 
burg, he swung north-east and then south-east 
in a wide arc. On April 18th he reached 
Buffalo Bayou, opposite Harrisburg, only to 
discover that Santa Anna had gone on to New 
Washington. Houston was now behind the 
unsuspecting Mexican President, and had him 
in a trap, formed by Buffalo Bayou on the 
north, the San Jacinto river on the east and 
Galveston Bay to the south. From despatches 
captured on a Mexican courier the following 
day, Houston learned that Santa Anna was 
planning to fall back on Lynch Ferry, at the 
junction of Buffalo Bayou and the San Jacinto 








HOUSTON, on the retreat from Gonzales, dictating an 


order for the provision of artillery 


river. Thereupon he sent off the following 
message: 


“ This morning [the 19th] we are in prepara- 
tion to meet Santa Anna. It is the only chance of 
saving Texas. From time to time I have looked 
for reinforcements, in vain. The Convention 
adjourning to Harrisburg struck panic throughout 
the country. Texas could have started at least 
4,000 men; we have only about 700 to march with, 
besides the camp guard. We go to conquer. It is 
wisdom growing out of necessity to meet and 
fight the enemy now. Every consideration en- 
forces it. No previous occasion would justify it. 
The troops are in fine spirits, and now is the time 
for action.” 


Transferring his troops to the south bank of 
Buffalo Bayou, Houston moved to within half 
a mile of Lynch Ferry before camping in an 


oak grove. In front, the prairie stretched for 
two miles and then merged with the marshes 








From: ** Santa Anna,” by R. F. Munoz, Madrid, !936 


GENERAL ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANNA: a general 

who under-estimated his opponents and, when Houston 

surprised his position, on April 21st, was enjoying a 
siesta in his tent 


of the San Jacinto river, which swept around it 
to the southward. To his rear were the turbu- 
lent waters of Buffalo Bayou. 

Early the next day (April 20th) word was 
brought to Santa Anna that Houston was 
behind him. Rage got the better of the Presi- 
dent; but his storming and ranting merely suc- 
ceeded in throwing his troops into confusion. 
He soon cooled down, however, and was able 
to get them back on the march. Making contact 
with the Texans around two o’clock in the 
afternoon, he attempted an attack, but drew off 
when his skirmishers were driven in, and 
camped about three-quarters of a mile distant, 
with the deep marshes of the San Jacinto behind 
him. Apart from a cavalry skirmish, the re- 
mainder of the day passed uneventfully. 

Next morning, Santa Anna ordered that a 
breast-work of pack saddles, baggage and sacks 
of hard bread should be thrown up, with an 
opening in the middle for his lone cannon. 
About nine, General Cos arrived with some 
four hundred reinforcements ; but, as they were 
dead tired after their forced march, the Presi- 


dent decided to let his whole force spend the 
day resting. 

The Texan council of war was divided on 
the question of whether to attack the Mexicans, 
roughly twice as numerous, or to wait in their 
own stronger position. Houston expressed no 
opinion before dismissing the council. But he 
despatched a famous frontier scout, “‘ Deaf” 
Smith, with a companion to demolish the 
rickety Vince’s bridge, the sole means of entry 
or exit for both armies from what was virtually 
an island. At three-thirty in the afternoon 
Houston suddenly ordered his army of seven 
hundred and eighty-three all ranks to form up 
under cover of the oak trees: infantry comprised 
the left and centre, while the two cannon from 
Cincinnati and sixty-odd cavalrymen under 
Colonel Mirabeau Napoleon Lamar—a volun- 
teer who had been given command for the 
prowess displayed in the previous day’s skir- 
mish—were on the right. 

About four o’clock, the Texans moved for- 
ward against the rays of a strong afternoon sun. 
The advance quickened into a run as the troops 
approached the Mexican camp, with Houston 
riding behind his men and urging them to hold 
their fire. In accordance with his own pre- 
arranged plan, “ Deaf” Smith now galloped 
across the front shouting: “I have cut down 
Vince’s Bridge: now fight for your lives, and 
remember the Alamo!” The two cannon were 
fired almost point blank, smashing holes in the 
Mexican barricade. 

The enemy was taken by surprise. Santa 
Anna, who still under-estimated his opponents, 
had been enjoying a siesta in his tent. Many of 
his officers and men were also sleeping: others 
were cooking, exercising their horses or cutting 
boughs in the adjacent woods for shelters. 
Many had not time to grab their muskets before 
the Texans were on them with clubbed rifles 
and bowie knives—they had no bayonets. 
In a matter of minutes the Mexican Army was 
in full flight; but, with Vince’s Bridge des- 
troyed, only about forty escaped. The re- 
mainder were shot as they struggled in the 
nearby morass, cut down by the few mounted 
Texans as they fled across the prairie, or were 
fortunate enough to be taken prisoner. Texan 
casualties were only six killed and twenty-five 
wounded. 





On the following day, Santa Anna was 
apprehended, disguised as a common soldier, 
and brought before Houston, who had been 
badly wounded in the foot. After an armistice 
had been arranged, the temporarily discredited 
President was permitted to return to Mexico. 
A peace treaty soon followed, recognizing the 
independence of Texas. Nine years later the 


republic was admitted into the Union as the 
twenty-eighth state. Today, the battlefield of 
San Jacinto lies well within the still growing 
city of Houston, while the Alamo is a shrine 
and museum in downtown San Antonio, tended 
by the Daughters of the Republic of Texas. 
Streets, hotels and telephone exchanges bear 
the names of those who fought for independence. 


By courtesy of the Texas State Library 


SAMUEL HOUSTON (1793-1863), whom the Convention of Texans had 
appointed commander-in-chief, portrayed as Marius, his favourite 
character in Roman history, amid the ruins of Carthage 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


THE YEAR A.D. 1000 


ENTLEMEN, 

That legend about the year A.D. 1000 does seem an 
unconscionable time a-dying! Mr. Morrall, in his 
otherwise fascinating article on Otto bowed brings 
it up again in his reference to the “ iyptic 
speculations that centred on the coolant oO 
fateful year 1000.” 

It has long been established that there were no 
such widespread speculations. The old theory that 
they did exist appears to be based ly on the 
emo y of the eccentric writer Ralph Glaber, who 

was haunted, as many have been before and 

since his time, by a sensation of the imminence of 
the Second Coming. But this basis does not bear even 
pci ~ ¥ cursory investigation: Glaber wrote in the 
er of the eleventh century, and was 

sppareatly $c scarcely out of his cot in the “ fateful 


indeed, it appears that there is no contemporary 
documentary evidence at all for the exceptional events 
which posterity claims, or has claimed, took place as 
the year approached—kings resigning ‘their thrones, 
triumph of violence over virtue because law and 
order were particularly (just then) unstable, followed 
by a final period of crowded churches and excessive 
humility and confession as New Year’s Day, A.D. 
1000, dawned. 

This lack of evidence is scarcely odd . . . because 
the method of reckoning dates as “ A.D.” or “ B.C.” 
was by no means universal and only employed by a 
few scholars, and even they were by no means 
unanimous in their views about the Year of Grace 
and consequently about the year in which they were 
living. The majority of princes were at that time 
illiterate, and it is unlikely that they, and even more 
unlikely that the ordinary rank and file of laymen, 
should have the slightest apprehension that they 
were approaching what in later centuries became 
known as the end of the first millennium after Our 
Lord’s birth—the year A.D. 1000. 

Yours, etc., 
W. H. Howarp Lewis, 
Ashford, Kent. 


Mr. J. B. Morrall writes : 


I am far from wishing to rehabilitate the romantic 
historical legends to which Mr. Lewis refers and 
which were demolished as serious history as long ago 
as 1885 by J. Roy’s book L’an mille and more recently 
(1947) by E. Pognon in a work of the same title. 
At the same time, it seems to me true to say that the 
sense of crisis connected with the expectation of the 
Last Days was never absent from the mental make-up 
of all classes of medieval society and that sometimes 
pea sed itself in concrete speculations as to the 

ot dane of the end of all things. The int - 
sien : of the enigmatic Biblical — in St. John’ 
Apocalypse (xx, 1-7), which stated that an angel 
would bind the serpent (i.e. the devil) for 1000 years, 
was a —— for such speculations. 

This nary period was variously interpreted 
in the tenth century. it was said to be 
destined to end at 1033 (a thousand years after 
Christ’s Crucifixion), but more often the year 1000 


Crean nsrtes Ha ine eee 


from the Incarnation was said to be the time limit. 
I am well aware that the confused character of 
medieval systems of chronological reckoning means 
that the millennium could, for the men of Otto III’s 
time, be computed at half a dozen rival dates between 
March 25th, 999 and March 31st, 1000 (our reckon- 
ing). And I agree with Mr. Lewis that most people 
would have been unable to compute anything any- 
way. But I cannot see that this affects the contention 
that, however calculated or not calculated, the end 
of the first Christian millennium does seem to have 
been regarded by many people, learned and ignorant, 
as being an age leading up to an apocalyptic crisis. 

Let me give two examples of this. In Paris in the 
last years of the mhillennium we find a popular 
preacher touring various churches with the message 
that the end of time would occur 1000 years after the 
birth of Christ. A more intellectual advocate of such 
millenarianism was the famous theologian St. Odo 
of Cluny (d. 942) who interpreted the passage from 
the Apocalypse in a similar sense. 

Fond of blood and thunder as Ralph Glaber is, I 
am not inclined to dismiss him as completely worth- 
less. Mr. Lewis’s statement that Glaber was 
** scarcely out of his cot”’ in 1000 is rather off the 
mark; Glaber was born about 980 and would there- 
fore be around twenty years of age in 1000—a 
mature adult by medieval standards. It seems likely 
then that his account may be in part based on personal 
recollection by himself or others of the events he 
describes. 


THE LEAK FROM THE COMMITTEE 


ENTLEMEN, 
The Spy in the Committee of Public Safety in your 
remind: 


October number ied me that another article 
on the same subject appeared in the French his- 
torical ine Miroir de I’ Histoire some years ago. 
However, the conclusion reached by the French 
author being diametrically opposed to that of the 
English article, I thought it useful to make the follow- 
ing comparison between them. 

The French article by Louis Jacob appeared 
under the title of Une affaire de fuite au Comité de 
Salut Public (A | e affair in the Committee of 
Public Safety), in July 1956. The French article 
emphasized that d’Antraigues, the royalist conspira- 
tor, had no direct or indirect access to the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety and was collecting merely the 
political gossip of Paris through his agents. In 
support of his argument, the author pointed to the 
imaginary predominating part attributed in the 
bulletins to Sieyés, who was totally in eclipse during 
the Terror, the falsely alleged opposition between 
Robespierre and Saint-Just, and the assertion of a 
meeting between Robespierre and the imprisoned 
king and the supposed removal of the king from the 
Temple to Meudon. The release of d’Antraigues 
after having been captured by French troops, is, 
according to Jacob, a result of his adopted Russian 
nationality, and there was no word about Carnot. 

I was not able to consult the references suggested 
under the “‘ Notes on Further Reading” in your 
magazine, and have no pretension to being competent 
in the subject. However, I cannot resist raising some 
objections to the grave incrimination of ot. 


(Letters continued on page 136) 





Trebizond : 
THE LAST BYZANTINE EMPIRE 


Phot 


Eleventh-century silver casket, now in the Treasury of St. Mark’s, Venice, containing relics of 
Trebizond’s four martyrs: left to right, AQUILAS, EUGENIOS, CANIOIOS, VALERIANOS 


When the rapacious warriors of the Fourth Crusade seized Constantinople at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, two Byzantine princes set up an empire- 
in-exile stretching from Georgia along the Black Sea coast. 
empire outlived the parent city. Until 1461 it remained an 
unconquered outpost of Greek-Christian civilization. 


This new 


By ANTHONY BRYER 


REBIZOND IS A NAME TO BE RECITED among 
Te legendary names of history—Aspra- 

mont or Montalban, Damasco or Marocco. 
It is the realm whose imperial sceptre Don 
Quixote, “transported with these agreeable 
Delusions, already grasp’d in the Imagination.” 
One still approaches its history from the point 
of view of the rare Western travellers who have 
troubled to visit it: the Argonauts and Xeno- 
phon, Marco Polo and Rose Macaulay. Robert 
Curzon saw Trebizond through a hole in the 
green silk eiderdown that he was obliged to 
wear against the cold. Jason encountered the 


Amazons there, and Xenophon the sea. Then 
it was inhabited by the monstrous Mossynoici, 
who traded in enormously fat boys, fed on 
boiled chestnuts and tastefully tattooed for 
market with floral designs. The alcoholic 
honey of Trebizond, made by bees who have 
drunk from the pontic azalea, still has the same 
devastating effect upon the visitor as it had 
upon the Ten Thousand. 

Centuries later, wild stories of the im- 
probable Christian Empire that defied Tambur- 
laine became embedded in medieval romance: 
it was the kind of place in which Dante would 





TREBISONDE. 


From: “ Relation d’un Voyage du Levant,” by Pitton du Tournefort, Lyons 


The city at the beginning of the eighteenth century: a view from the east, with Mount Mithrion in the 
foreground. The Genoese and Venetian ports are at the bottom right: the imperial port lies within the 


mole beneath the walls. 


The palace stands to the extreme left of the walls. 


The minaret between 


the upper and lower citadel marks the monastery of St. Eugenios, across the eastern ravine separating 
it from the palace 


not have been surprised to meet Prester John. 
Remoteness and ignorance preserved the myth: 
if one disregarded it, there was nothing sub- 
stantial left. We are deprived of the noble scorn 
that Gibbon would undoubtedly have felt for 
the most decadent of Byzantine empires since 
he exhausted all he knew on the subject in eight 
sentences. In 1877 Finlay wrote its history in 
over one hundred pages. His final judgment, 
however, was worthy of Gibbon: “ In conclud- 
ing the history of this Greek state, we inquire 
in vain for any benefit it conferred on the 
human race.” The discovery of a manuscript 
of Michael Panaretos, the court chronicler of 
Trebizond, in Cardinal Bessarion’s library at 
Venice, and the industry of J. P. Fallmereyer, 
its first serious modern historian, fifty years 
earlier, gave Finlay much of his material. The 
work of several scholars, especially William 
Miller on the history, and Professor Talbot 
Rice on the painting of the Empire, has now 
somewhat mitigated his damning conclusion. 
Perhaps the rather squalid and bombastic 
Grand Comneni did confer little benefit on the 


human race; but their Empire is not without 
interest or importance—the economic and poli- 
tical importance of a sort of Byzantine Hong 
Kong, and the interest that attaches to the 
survival, for so lengthy a period, of a Christian 
state amid so many different races and cultures. 
Furthermore, as patrons of art and literature 
the Trapezuntines rivalled their cousins at 
Mystra and Constantinople. 

The Greek colony of Trebizond was founded 
three years before Rome. It prospered, partly, 
one suspects, because, until a fearful Gothic 
invasion in Valerian’s reign, its history was un- 
eventful. Trebizond provided four martyrs in 
Diocletian’s persecution, one of whom was the 
soldier Saint Eugenios, patron saint of the city 
and, later, of its Emperors. As the Virgin mira- 
culously protected the walls of Constantinople, 
so Saint Eugenios preserved Trebizond; Tra- 
pezuntines fled to his church in time of siege, 
and his portrait adorns nearly all the coins of 
the Empire. , 

’ The reasons for the later independence of 
Trebizond become apparent when one con- 
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“ History Today " Map by S. H. Perrin 


The Empire of Trebizond and surrounding territories 


siders the events that followed the disastrous 
battle of Manzikert, fought some two hundred 
miles south-east of the city in 1071. Within 
ten years the Seljiiks had reached Nicaea, and 
Trebizond found itself a precarious outpost of 
the Empire. In this situation, a member of one 
of the greatest Trapezuntine families, Theodore 
Gabras, proved that the city could be defended 
behind its range of mountains, that Constan- 
tinople was too distant for its authority to be 
much heeded, and that it mattered little to the 
port’s economic life whether caravans from the 
east passed their last few hundred miles through 
Byzantine or Seljiik territory. The city soon 
dutifully accepted a new Byzantine governor; 
but the principles upon which the later empire 
survived had been demonstrated. 

The Grand Comneni of Trebizond were 
descended from Andronikos Comnenos, grand- 
son of Alexios I, whom Gabras had defied, and 
whose celebrated daughter, Anna Comnena, he 
had so deeply irritated. Andronikos was one 
of the most remarkable members of a gifted 
dynasty. The rulers of Trebizond were des- 


cended from his marriage with an unknown, 
probably Georgian, princess ; and in his flouting 
of Byzentine religious and racial prejudices he 
showed himself a fitting ancestor of the worldly 
Comneni. The Ottoman Sultans once claimed 
descent from his brother John. Thwarted of 
the throne, Andronikos set out on a series of 
remarkable adventures upon the eastern borders 
of the Empire, in the pay and the prisons of 
both kings and emirs. His career is reminiscent 
of the legendary hero, Digenis Akrites, the 
Byzantine borderer, born of Christian and 
Muslim parents, whose epic must often have 
been sung at the court of Trebizond. At the 
court of Christian Georgia, where Andronikos 
was befriended, Shot’ha Rust’haveli was soon to 
write his epic “ Man in the Panther’s Skin,” in 
which quotations from the Koran and Bible 
jostle happily together. Andronikos returned 
to Constantinople in comparative old age, to 
become for three years one of its most hated 
Emperors. He was torn to pieces by his subjects 
in 1185. 

It is not surprising, then, that when Con- 
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Photo: the Author. By courtesy of the Russell Trust 


CHRIST ascending: one of the frescoes recently un- 
covered in Santa Sophia 


stantinople fell to the Fourth Crusade in 1204, 
Alexios I, called the Great, and David, his war- 
like brother, grandsons of Andronikos, should 
flee to their relation, the formidable Queen 
T’hamara of Georgia, for whom Rust’haveli 
wrote his interminable epic. Nor is it surprising 
that, in the confusion of that year, the two 
brothers should have taken possession, with 
Queen T’hamara’s help, of almost all the Black 
Sea coast from Georgia to the Sea of Marmara. 
In the same confusion, rival empires-in-exile 
had been set up at Nicaea and Epiros (later at 
Salonika), but it then seemed that the twenty- 
two-year-old Alexios of Trebizond was most 
likely to make good his superior claim by birth 
to the throne of Constantinople. 


Theodore Lascaris of Nicaea, however, 
proved more powerful and aggressive than the 
brothers expected. They even turned for help, 
which never came, to the Latin Empire—to 
which their territory had in any case been 
assigned by the crusaders. By 1214 Alexios had 
lost his chance, though not his claim,*to be 
Emperor of Constantinople. Theodore had re- 
captured the Black Sea coast as far as Cape 
Carambis, and a Seljiik emir killed David and 
captured Sinope. 

In 1214 the new Greek state extended from 
east of Sinope to the corner of the Black Sea— 
** Colchis’ strand,” where Jason found his 
fleece—some two hundred miles in length. 
Iberia to the east and Chalybia to the west were 
lost later; but there, roughly, it stayed for two 
and a half centuries—a long coastal strip of old 
Greek trading colonies: Oinaion, Thermidon, 
Limnia, Kerasunt, Tripolis, Trebizond and 
Rhizaion. These ports were linked by sea 
rather than land; for the authority of the 
Comneni never extended much beyond the 
almost unbroken chain of high mountains that 
runs the whole length of the Empire less than 
forty miles from the sea. Trebizond also 
boasted the old Byzantine province of Cherson, 
which the Comneni called Perateia, or the 
“Land Beyond the Sea,” and we know better 
as the Crimea. 

Trebizond itself is a beautiful and remark- 
able city, set in a wide bay where the wooded 
mountains come close to the water. Its centre 
is a triangle of high land, pointing towards the 
cliffs of Mount Mithrion which overlook the 
city. On either side of the triangle is a deep 
ravine running down to the sea. At its base are 
the remains of an artificial harbour, and the 
walls of the town run above the ravines to the 
highest part of the citadel, the point where 
the ravines meet. There, in the top corner, the 
Comneni built their palace, standing like the 
palaces of the Blachernae and of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitos at Constantinople, high above 
the walls. In the lower city stands the monas- 
tery church of the Panaghia Chrysocephalos— 
the “‘ Golden-Headed Virgin.” Its dome no 
longer glints with bronze in the sun, and its 
mosaics are hidden by whitewash and plaster; 
but the gallery for the imperial family can still 
be seen over the narthex. Outside the walls, and 
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to the east, lies a suburb with the Genoese 
and Venetian harbours, forts and colonies. 
Among a number of churches, the great domed 
monastery of St. Eugenios rises beside the 
eastern ravine. It was a favourite refuge for 
rebels, who could keep watch over the palace 
only two hundred yards across the gulf. To the 
west of the citadel is the imperial polo ground, 
and further west the remarkable monastery 
cathedral of Santa Sophia. Behind the city, 
built into the cliffs of Mount Mithrion, are the 
painted cave churches of the monasteries of 
the Theoskopastos and St. Sabas, where 
Michael imprisoned his son John III in 1344, 
only to be placed there himself five years later. 
From the cliff face they had a wonderful view 
of the city they had ruled. 

The countryside of the Empire with its 
steep, closely wooded slopes, can best be des- 
cribed as Tyrolean. Eugenikos, Nonophylax of 
Trebizond, wrote a panegyric in which he 
noted the humidity of its climate, its pure air, 
the conveniences that it offered to hermits, its 
fertility—with all manner of game and fruits, 
such as the cherry which first came from 
Kerasunt—and the impregnability of its capital. 
He did not mention the snow that lies on the 
ground for several months a year; but all he 
said is still true of the coast. As one penetrates 
inland, over the cloud-enveloped passes to 
Erzerum and Sebaste, the countryside suddenly 
becomes more parched and less fertile. Fifty 
miles south of Trebizond, one reaches the 
barren landscape of Armenia. 

Trebizond is the port of Armenia. Its own 
exports were then, as now, no more than a 
little timber, nuts and, of course, the famous 
alcoholic honey. Its real importance lay as an 
outlet for caravans from the east. After 1258, 
when the Mongol sack of Bagdad deflected 
much of the caravan trade of the eastern 
Mediterannean ports to the Black Sea, the 
Genoese and, later, the Venetians traded 
through Trebizond with the whole of the 
Mongol Empire, as far as Kubla Khan’s China. 
They traded in Trapezuntine coins. The 
Comneni controlled the silver mines of Baibert; 
and their aspers, whose quality Alexios III 
called ‘“ God-Protected,” were known and 
valued far beyond the Empire. If one regards 
this unlikely state as an economic convenience 


both to the podestas of Genoa and to the sultans 
and khans of the interior, one finds another 
reason for its survival and wealth. To the west, 
an independent emirate of Sinope cut it off 
from the Byzantine empire, restored at Con- 
stantinople in 1261. South-east of Sinope was 
the strong Seljik sultanate of Rim, with its. 
capital at Iconium. Fluctuating on the south- 
eastern borders of the Empire were a number 
of semi-independent Seljik, Turkoman, and in 
Cilicia, Armenian states, which were shattered 
and reformed as the Mongols twice invaded 
and withdrew, only to be swallowed up even- 
tually in a single Ottoman state in which 
Trebizond itself lost its identity. In the end, 
only the vigorous kingdom of Georgia, to the 
north-east, survived both Mongol and Ottoman. 
The links between the two Christian states were 
close but not always friendly. They dated from 
Andronikos’ visit; and the brother of the first, 
and the last, Emperor bore the Bagratid name 
of David. 

Trapezuntine history must be based on 
Michael Panaretos’ brief chronicle; but to this 
can be added chance remarks made by numer- 
ous later Byzantine historians. Turkish and 
Georgian chronicles are valuable, but have not 
yet been fully investigated. The accounts of 
Western travellers—Genoese traders, a Spanish 
ambassador or a Papal missionary—are especi- 
ally interesting. Trebizond was an obvious 
port for embassies to Mongol and Seljiik 
powers. A patent roll of Edward I, for instance, 
details the inordinate expenditure on shoe- 
leather of an English embassy to the Khan of 
Tabriz in Trebizond in 1292. Finally, there is 
much field work to be done, particularly on the 
geography of the Empire. 


By kind permission of the Heberden Coin Room, Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford 

Trapezuntine coinage was “valued far beyond the 
Empire.” Silver asper of the Grand Comnena Theo- 
dora of Trebizond, 1285: the only Trapezuntine coin 
that represents an empress. LEFT: St. Eugenios. RIGHT: 
Theodora, crowned and carrying an orb, being blessed 

by the Hand of God 








Modern Trebizond from the Black Sea: site of the realm whose imperial sceptre Don Quixote 
grasped in imagination 


From these sources emerges a history com- 
parable in miniature to the history of the con- 
temporary Empire of Constantinople. In the 
rivalry of Michael and John III, father and son, 
we find repeated the civil wars of the Androniki. 
There are the same palace revolutions engi- 
neered by the same all-powerful nobles, whose 
Emperors employ the same Byzantine methods 
of diplomacy to secure a precarious independ- 
ence. More surprising is the same evidence of a 
literary and artistic revival. 

The first Comneni claimed the throne of 
Constantinople and the title of “‘ Emperor and 
Autocrat of the Romans.” The restored 
Palaiologi resented the title. Two embassies from 
Michael VIII were sent, before John II could 
be induced to take off his ceremonial purple 
boots, symbols of empire, at Constantinople 
in 1282. He married Eudokia Palaiologina, 
daughter of Michael VIII; and henceforth 
the two Empires, neither strong enough to 
threaten the other, existed on fairly amicable 
terms. The Comnene title now became “ Faith- 
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ful in Christ and God, Emperor and Autocrat 
of All the East, Iberia and Perateia, the Grand 
Comnenos.” Thus, Alexios III signs himself, 
in great purple letters, in a Bull preserved in 
the Bodleian library at Oxford. Yet, however 
splendid their title, and although the Palaiologi 
and Cantacuzeni frequently sought Trapezun- 
tine brides, the Comneni always seem to be poor 
relations of the sophisticated court at Con- 
stantinople. Their bitter consolation lay in 
the eight lonely years by which they outlived 
the smaller but more venerable Empire. In the 
now destroyed church of St. Gregory of Nyssa 
in Trebizond were portraits of John II and his 
wife. The Emperor’s robes were adorned with 
the monocephalous eagle, special emblem of 
the Grand Comneni; but Eudokia Palaiologina 
wore the superior double-headed eagle of 
Byzantium. 

Constantinople was feverishly imitated in 
the ceremonial and luxury of court life; in the 
complexity of court intrigue, it was surpassed. 
The Grand Comneni hunted and played polo, 











a game at which John I was killed in 1230. 
On June 24th, St. Eugenios’ birthday, the whole 
court went to St. Eugenios’ church and later 
watched acrobats, jugglers, and the illumina- 
tions for the feast. Cardinal Bessarion des- 
cribed the palace perched at the top of the 
citadel. “A splendid staircase led to the 
Golden Palace of the Comneni, which was sur- 
rounded by galleries and balconies, so that the 
inmates could enjoy the fresh air and the 
magnificent prospect of the sea and mountains. 
The floor of the great hall was paved with white 
marble; the vaulted roofs glittered with gold 
and arabesques. Upon the walls of the great 
hall were painted the portraits of the Comneni. 
Above was the chamber of Council, where 
affairs of government were despatched and 
audience given to ambassadors.” Here Clavijo, 
returning from an embassy to Timur at 
Samarkand in 1404, had an audience with 
Manuel III and his son. They “ wore tall hats 
surmounted by golden cords, on the top of 
which were cranes’ feathers; and the hats were 
bound with the skins of martens.”  Clavijo 
noted the Byzantine custom of associating a son 
with his father’s imperial power; another 
Byzantine tradition was that the throne was not 
strictly hereditary by primogeniture. The 
arrangement of an upper council and audience 
chamber at Trebizond is again met with in 
contemporary palaces at Constantinople and 
Mystra. 

The Comneni of Trebizond were the longest- 
lived, although not the most remarkable, of all 
Byzantine dynasties. Manuel I (1238-1263) 
earned the title of Strategikotatos or Great 
General; Alexios II (1297-1330), who largely 
built the tall walls of the city, was rather extra- 
vagantly described by his eulogist as “ brave 
as Samson, beautiful as Joseph, mild as David, 
wise as Solomon (and) hospitable as Abraham.” 
The greatest Emperor, however, was Alexios 
III (1349-1390). From grounds of probability 
rather than the laconic evidence of Panaretos, 
Finlay damned the family with moral short- 
comings appropriate to its age. Politically, the 
Comneni were never given the chance of much 
independent initiative; with the help of St. 
Eugenios, a local sultan was repulsed at the 
walls of Trebizond in 1223; but the empire was 
soon in Seljiik and, by 1253, Mongol vassalage. 
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On Hulagu Khan’s death in 1265, Trebizond 
enjoyed a period of independence punctuated 
by raids on the rich coastland from the interior. 
John II’s alliance with Constantinople, how- 
ever, and the guardianship of his young son by 
Andronikos II, suggested that the Empire 
might become a vassal state of Byzantium. At 
the same time, the Genoese colony in the city 
had become important enough for Alexios II 
to grant them privileges and exemptions similar 
to those they enjoyed at Galata in Constan- 
tinople. The Emperors watched the untaxed 
wealth of their state go to the Genoese, usually 
represented by the arrogant Lercari family, 
consuls at the Crimean port of Caffa and at 
Trebizond. There was a series of incidents, 
often of a very trivial nature, that led to fighting 
on sea and in the city. In 1349, the Genoese 
burnt Kerasunt in reprisal for the massacre of 
their colony the year before at Trebizond. 
Inevitably, the Grand Comneni were humi- 
liated ; inevitably, they made the situation worse 
by inviting the rival Venetians into the city on 
the same privileged terms. During the last 
months of the Empire, negotiations were even 
going on over customs exemptions for the 
Florentines. 

The Genoese were not greatly concerned 
about the internal affairs of the Empire; it was 
the threat of Byzantine interference that led to 
the civil wars of the first half of the fourteenth 
century, when nine emperors and empresses 
followed one another in bewildering succession. 
The two factions were known as the Meso- 
chaldaioi and the Scholarioi—the landowning 
Pontic aristocracy of the interior and the pro- 
Byzantine palace officials and guards of the 
capital. All the great families of the Empire 
emerge, on one side or the other, in Panaretos’ 
complicated chronicle of revolution and counter- 
revolution; the Tzanichites, Tzatzintzes, 
Xiphilini, Mitzomates, Kabasites or Amytzan- 
tarantes governed, while the Emperor reigned. 
The Grand Duke Niketas of the Scholarioi had 
an extraordinary career. Between 1341 and 
1355 he was involved in seven palace revolu- 
tions, imprisoned three times and was instru- 
mental in placing the irresponsible young John 
III and the eleven-year-old Alexios III on the 
throne. Alexios, who did not grow up as weak 
as his predecessors, showed his respect for this 








indefatigable rebel by walking in his funeral 
procession in 1360 in robes of mourning white. 

The Mesochaldaioi derived their power from 
their castles on the boundaries of the Empire. 
Each succeeding valley, as one travels south, is 
dominated by the ruins of a fortress, perched 
high above the caravan route. The Kabasites 
family controlled the pass to Erzerum, where 
they levied tribute from the protesting Clavijo. 
To the Grand Comneni, the emirs of Chalybia 
must have seemed little different from the 
Dukes of Chalybia—the families were probably 
intermarried. In times of trouble, the great 
nobles joined the Genoese in defending the 
passes over the mountains or the formidable 
walls of the citadel. But in peace it needed a 
very strong Emperor to dominate a state that 
apparently existed for everyone’s convenience 
but his own. 

Such an Emperor was Alexios III, who 
reigned from 1349 to 1390. His empire and his 
authority within it was as powerful as it could 
ever be. At home, this was due to his strong 
personality; but abroad Alexios started a policy 
of allying his family with local Seljik and 
Turkoman rulers—an expedient from which 
the Palaiologi shrank. Between 1352 and 1458 
no fewer than fifteen Comnene princesses were 
married abroad. Thus, not only were Alexios 
III and his successors related by marriage to 
successive Turkoman chiefs of the neighbour- 
ing White and Black Sheep tribes and the emirs 
of Chalybia, Limnia and Erzerum, but also, 
going farther afield, to two Emperors of Con- 
stantinople, a king of Georgia, a prince of 
Serbia and a Genoese Duke of the Archipelago. 
As Chalkokondyles, the Byzantine historian, 
remarked, while the Emperors of Trebizond 
preserved Greek manners and speech, their 
daughters were married to barbarian chieftains 
“so as not to have trouble owing to the ravag- 
ing of their land by the latter.” The policy was 
deliberate, wholesale and effective. 

Trapezuntine princesses were renowned for 
their beauty. When Eudokia Comnena went to 
Constantinople in 1386 to marry Manuel, his 
father, the gouty old John V, was so fascinated 
by her charms that he insisted on having her 
instead. A French traveller saw John VIII's 
Trapezuntine wife Maria in 1432 and thought 
her very handsome. “ I should not have had a 
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fault to find with her,”’ he wrote, “‘ had she not 
been painted, and assuredly she had no need of 
it.” “It was common opinion (said a Venetian 
traveller of Theodora of Trebizond) that 
there was at that time no woman of greater 
beauty; and throughout all Persia the fame of 
her great beauty and supreme charm had 
spread.” 

From Alexios III’s reign, also, date the 
foundation, restoration or decoration of many 
of the surviving monasteries and churches of 
the city. The monastery of the Soumela, thirty 
miles from the capital, was his most spectacular 
foundation. Its library contained the earliest 
manuscripts of Digenis Akrites and a Golden 
Bull he issued for the monastery, which gives a 
good idea of life in the interior; forty serfs 
belonging to the house had been appropriated 
by a local lord and a watchman was kept to 
forestall sudden attacks from “ the evil-disposed 
Moslems.” On Mount Athos is an even more 
splendid Golden Bull, fifteen feet long, in which 
Alexios richly endowed the still hospitable 
monastery of Dionysiou. Endowments were 
also made to the monastery of Theoskopastos, 
in which his favourite, but illegitimate, son 
Andronikos was buried after falling from a 
palace window. 

Trebizond was more sensitive politically 
than culturally to foreign traditions. In the 
Empire of Constantinople a move was being 
made to exalt the pure language and literature 
of Hellenism. But the Trapezuntines spoke 
barbarous Greek, had connexions with infidel 
rulers and harboured a colony of heretical 
Armenians complete with a bishop. In their 
ports Venetians traded with Mongols. It is 
surprising, therefore, that their writing is not 
more mongrel and their art more “ eastern” 
in character. Josef Strzgowsky has described 
various parts of the architecture of Santa Sophia 
as “ Gothic,” “ Armenian” and “ Russian ” ; 
but the painting of the Empire is live and in- 
dividual both in colour and iconography. Those 
traditions in it which derive more from the bold 
bright painting of tenth-century Cappadocia 
rather than from the staid court art of twelfth- 
century Constantinople became even more 
dominant after the fall of the Empire, when it 
inspired painting as far away as Rumania and 
Yugoslavia. 
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The monastery cathedral of Santa Sophia, largely rebuilt by Manuel I (1236-1263). Here paintings 
are now being uncovered “ as fine as any with which the Despots of Mystra and the Emperors of 
Constantinople embellished their churches ” 


Trebizond was a Greek literary centre com- 
parable to Mystra. There was an important 
library in the palace, and we hear of lectures, a 
school of astronomy, and of endless involved 


Bvzantine theological discussions. Michael 
Panaretos may have been no Chalkokondyles; 
but Trebizond had its court poets, hymn 
writers, teachers of rhetoric, panegyrists and 
hagiographers in Constantine Loukites, 
Stephen Sgouropoulos, Gregory Chioniades, 
John Eugenikos, John Lazaropoulos and John 
Xiphilinos. These Trapezuntines were fully 
alive to the conventions of contemporary 
Byzantine literature. More interesting and un- 
conventional are the careers of Cardinal 
Bessarion and George of Trebizond who, in 
their writings and interest in the west, are com- 
parable to Gemistos Plethon and Demetrios 
Cydones. They were involved in the remark- 
able intellectual revival that survived the last 
Greek state, to inspire the renaissance of Greek 


culture in Italy and beyond. The Grand 
Comneni were distant enough from Rome to be 
safely interested in the desperate moves towards 
church unity that were than being made. 
John IV was theologically inclined; he dis- 
cussed the procession of the Holy Ghost with 
Gennadios Scholarios, and church unity with 
Pope Eugenius IV. His predecessors had 
corresponded about crusades with the Holy See 
and had welcomed a Franciscan monastery at 
Trebizond. 

Cardinal Bessarion, perhaps Trebizond’s 
most eminent son, studied under Plethon,' 
who so antagonized Gennadios. He advocated 
union at the councils of Ferrara and Florence 
in 1439, which was attended by the Metropoli- 
tans of Kerasunt and Trebizond. In the distant 
Empire, the union of churches did not arouse 


1 Platonic philosopher of the early fifteenth 
century: Gennadios, scholar and Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, who flourished at the same period. 





the same immediate ill-feeling as at Constan- 
tinople. After the fall of his native city, which 
he had eulogized, Cardinal Bessarion lived on 
in Italy. In 1463 he was made Latin Patriarch 
of Constantinople. The Greek Patriarch of the 
time, Symeon, was deposed three times and 
each time bribed his way back to office; but 
then he, too, was a Trapezuntine. A year later, 
George of Trebizond, a great student of 
Aristotle, published a violent attack upon Plato 
to which Bessarion replied. Their native 
Empire extinct, Trapezuntines proved to be as 
various and contradictory as their country had 
ever been—Catholic and Orthodox, Latin and 
Greek, Platonist and Aristotelian. 

Another Trapezuntine delegate at Florence 
was the Grand Chancellor, George Amoiroutzes, 
called the Omniscient. He succeeded in 
delivering lectures before both the Pope and 
the Ottoman Sultan, whose cousin he was. This 
relationship, and the usefulness of such a hand- 
some and versatile man at Mohammed II’s 
court, saved his life when Trebizond fell. He 
wrote profusely, brought out an edition of 
Ptolemy and composed eulogies on both his 
Sultan and his God. His two love poems may 
concern his affair with the widow of the last 
Duke of Athens: his own wife was still alive, 
but his influence at the Turkish court was 
strong enough to lead to the deposition of the 
patriarch who protested at his conduct. The 
Chancellor died, dice-box in hand, leaving a 
son who became Ottoman Minister of Finance. 

Trebizond’s most famous citizens earned 
their reputations abroad. Meanwhile, amid 
squabbles with the Genoese, the city was 
declining. The invasion of Timur. and his 
victory over Sultan Bayezit at Ankara in 1402, 
raised hopes that were unfulfilled. Timur’s 
empire disappeared as quickly as Hulagu’s had 
done. Trapezuntine coins became debased, 
while plague and invasion reduced the popula- 
tion and wealth of the city. 

Much of the romance of Trebizond derives 
from the eight years it survived alone, by 
Turkish grace or indifference, as the last 
Byzantine empire. This was not a particularly 
heroic period. Two years before the fall of 
Constantinople in 1453, the historian Phrantzes 
came to Trebizond with a magnificent retinue, 
seeking yet one more beautiful Trapezuntine 
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princess for the last Emperor of Byzantium, 
Constantine XI Dragases. John IV told him 
the “ good news ” of the accession of Moham- 
med II. “When I heard this,” writes 
Phrantzes, “ I became speechless and as great 
pain fell upon me as if I had heard of the death 
of my dearest.” “ Sire,” I replied, “‘ this is not 
favourable but painful news.” Phrantzes was 
right. After Constantine Dragases’ courageous 
death, John IV accepted the inevitable vassalage 
to Mohammed II. His brother, David, suc- 
ceeded him in 1458. The last Emperor seemed 
to have understood the gravity of the situation; 
never before had so much of Anatolia been 
united under a single hostile Sultan. He wrote 
a wild letter to the Duke of Burgundy and sent 
an Embassy to the Pope. Pius II, who as 
Aineas Sylvius had spoken of his “‘ speechless 
grief” when Constantinople fell, merely re- 
marked, “ It is a long business not only to arm 
the Christians but to collect them together for 
the discussion of armaments.” No help came. 
In the late summer of 1461, Mohammed moved 
slowly up from the south-west. David watched 
his progress, fascinated, doing nothing. He 
surrendered without a fight. The Sultan prayed 
first in the church of St. Eugenios, and, enter- 
ing the citadel, renamed the church of the 
Golden-headed Virgin, ““ The Mosque of the 
Conqueror.” Then, Kritoboulos writes, “ he 
ascended the citadel and the palace, and saw 
and admired the security of the one and the 
splendour of the other, and in every way he 
judged the city worthy of note.” 

George Amoiroutzes, who had acted as 
Mohammed’s spokesman, is popularly credited 
with treachery. He excused himself in a letter 
to Bessarion; and Greek legend has never been 
able to make David Comnenos into another 
Constantine Dragases. Two years later, how- 
ever, it was George Amoiroutzes who inter- 
cepted a letter to the exiled David which he 
showed to the Sultan. Mohammed sensed a 
plot; on Sunday, November Ist, 1463, at the 
fourth hour of the night, David and his three 
sons were killed by the sword in Constantinople. 
Next day, with her own hands, the widowed 
Empress Helena Cantacuzena buried the last 
Grand Comnenos of Trebizond. 

Turkey waited to complete Mohammed II’s 
work in Trebizond until 1922, when the Greeks 








and Armenians were finally expelled from the 
city. Turkish vandals have since destroyed the 
monuments and painting of the Empire. The 
oldest church, St. Annes, is now a warehouse. 
A Turkish family, complete with livestock, is 
living in the monastery church of the Theo- 
skepastos; the paintings are gone. The 
Armenian monastery church of Kaimakli is a 
cow shed; the Soumela monastery is in ruins. 
The rich paintings of the rock chapels of St. 
Sabas are being destroyed. The walls of the 
southern corner of the citadel, which sur- 
rounded the remains of the palace, and where 
Uspensky believed the first Comneni to be 
buried, are being pulled down. But beyond 
the imperial polo ground—now the town foot- 
ball stadium—Mr. David Winfield, working 
for the Russell Trust, is uncovering paintings 
in Santa Sophia as fine as any with which the 
Despots of Mystra and the Emperors of Con- 
stantinople embellished their churches. And 
the Empire is not entirely forgotten—even in 
modern Trabzon, with its American base and 
new harbour. On June 23rd this year a small 
crowd of Turks was seen bathing below Santa 
Sophia. On being asked why, they explained 


that it was an old custom of the city. They 
were washing for the eve of a feast still cele- 
brated by the monks of Alexios the Third’s 
foundation on Athos: the birthday of Saint 
Eugenios of Trebizond. 


Photo: the Author 

Above the walls that surmount the western ravine rises 

the Church of the Golden-headed Virgin, now topped 
by a minaret. Beyond it stretches the Black Sea 
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LETTERS (continued) 


Carnot has been described hitherto, at least in 
classical works, as a pure patriot, and an honest man. 
A recent English work on Carnot (Carnot by S. J. 
Watson, London, 1954) had as motto the words 
“ Magistrat intégre, citoyen zélé, ingénieur habile.” 
Le vrai peut, quelquefois, étre invraisemblable as 
French adage says, and Carnot may fall lower me 
Mirabeau and Danton in culpability. But I think, 
the subject merits further investigation and con- 
sideration. 
Yours, etc., 
1 DILEVURGUN, 
Ministry of Health & Social 
Assistance, Ankara, Turkey. 


Miss Vera Watson writes: 


I am in agreement with Dr. Dilevurgun’s remark 
that this subject “ merits further investigation and 
consideration.” I understand, however, that this is 


being done; and perhaps later I may also be able to 
make a small contribution to this investigation. 
nase author of the article mentioned by Dr. 


levurgun seems to be of the same opinion as 
Mathiez who, having read some of the Abbé Brotier’s 
letters to the comte d’Antraigues, concluded that, as 
the information in them showed no signs of having 
been obtained from inspired sources, i.e. from a 
member of the Committee, there was no reason to 
suppose that any other of the Count’s Parisian corre- 
spondents had access to such sources. Such reason- 
ing is not valid; and if the Count _ the truth, 
Carnot’s information came to him via Des Pommelles, 
also an —_. man and another of his Parisian 


Napoleon released 
d’Antraigues from the Citadel at Milan on account 
of his Russian nationality seems to me most unlikely. 
He was far too important a capture to be released for 
such a comparatively trivial reason. Indeed, the 
means by which he is supposed to have obtained his 
freedom has formed one of the gravest charges 
against him; and it will have to be clearly refuted 
before his character can be fully re-established. 


THE LOSS OF THE “ROYAL GEORGE” 


GENTLEMEN, 

I was very interested in the article by Captain 
Adams, U.S.N., on the loss of the Royal George, in 
the December edition of your magazine. I wonder 
what made him state that during the time the tender 
Lark was being unloaded, “ the list was increasing 
with each cask that came on.” 

There i = no doubt on the evidence that water was 
actually slopping into the lower deck gun ports on 
the larboard side just before the accident, but most 
of the witnesses were unanimous that the angle of 
heel did not increase. Couple these two facts with 
the evidence of the shipwright George Anyon, that he 
heard there was a deal of water in the hol , and one is 
led to the conclusion that the Royal George had been 
settling lower and lower in the water the whole of the 
forenoon, — heel not increasing, the ship just going 
“ straight ” 

Captain fn also appears to ignore the evidence 
of the Gunner’s Yeoman George Smart. 

Court: What part of the ship were you in, when 


the ship was upon the heel, on the morn- 
ing of the 29th of last month ? 
In the Gunroom. 

: Did she seem to have a larger heel than 
usual ? 
I could not observe that she had... . 

: Did you see any water come in at the 
lower ports ? 
I did not; I was on the starboard side. 

: Did you continue in the Gunroom ? 

.: I did, till I heard a great crack. 

: What crack did it appear to be ? 
It appeared to be a bodily crack. 

: Was it above or below ? 

.: Below. 

: What do you mean a bodily crack ? 
She gave a great jerk or crack first, and 
within a moment after, another, and went 
down, and I jumped out of the Starboard 
stern port. 

Other evidence was given by senior officers who 
included Sir John Jervis, never known to cover up 
for anybody, that the timbers of the ship were rotten, 
and that at the last docking the shipwrights had 
hardly been able to find sufficient sound wood in the 
frames to which to fix the planking. Further, when 
the Royal George went down finally, her masts stood 
straight up, emphasizing the fact that she did not 
capsize. 

The court, and most Naval Historians since, 
believed that the bottom had fallen out of her, due 
to the rottenness of her frame. The blame for this 
was laid at the door of the Admiralty and the Poli- 
ticians. Authority, as if in tacit agreement, im- 
mediately suppressed the findings. 

The officers of the ship were whitewashed, and 
rightly so, they were as little to blame for the catas- 
trophe as the last rum barrel which was swung up 
out of the hold of the Lark. 

Yours, etc., 
A. J. C. REGER, M.A., LIEUT. R.N. (Retd.), 
Hampshire. 


Captain Scarritt Adams writes : 


It is obvious that Lieutenant Reger is a keen 
student of the affair and it was most flattering to me 
that anyone should take so much trouble with 
commenting on it. 

It is like so many disasters, a very controversial 
affair. Even when things happen in our own times 
“two sides”’ nearly always develop, each swearing 
to its own view. The Pearl Harbour Commission of 
Enquiry, for instance, probably just added to the 
controversy rather than proved anything. So I like 
to remember Oliver Wendell Holmes’ “ Hydrostatic 
Paradox of Controversy ”’ where he likens the two 
opponents in an argument to the ocean on one side 
connected by a siphon to the saucer on the other. 
The saucer, representing the weak side will equalize 
its level with the ocean. So I do not wish to become 
involved in ‘published rejoinders. 

e truth probably lies somewhere between 
Lieut. Reger’s “ straight ” down and a capsize. Of 
course, nowhere did I say capsize. My expression 
was “‘ over the Royal George went.” This expression 
can mean, for instance, on her beam ends and unable 
to recover. Whereas “ capsize ” could well be applied 
to the case of H.M.S. Captain where she was bottom 
up with men walking along her keel. I think she 








probably settled on the bottom at a considerable 
angle with the ends of her masts sticking out of water. 

I think a quick look at the picture in the article 
(and other contemporary sketches) make it quite 
plain she didn’t go “ straight’ down. course, 
she was on a parliament heel on purpose and never 
was vertical. In addition, heavy guns, cannon balls 
and tables wouldn’t fall down and slide to the other 
side on level decks. 

“* Bodily cracking ’’ sounds can occur whether a 
ship gets a heel on her or, probably if she goes 
straight down, but I think most likely in the former 
case. For instance, I was in a large battleship along- 
side a pier in San Francisco when the tide went out 
and the ship settled on the bottom and took on a 
negligible list of two or three degrees. But even this 
was enough to warp the steel doors on her third deck 
at the waterline. Had they been wood I think there 
would have been some bad cracking sounds below! 

Personally I prefer to believe the memoirs of the 
little men of the Royal George who spoke untram- 
meled by officialdom. I view the proceedings of her 
Court Martial with considerable misgivings. There 
were political undercurrents, Admiralty ulterior 
motives, the august rank of the court members 
which would overawe poor seamen and junior 
officers—all involved to a degree which may obscure 
the real facts. I think the great Lord Jervis’ un- 
solicited comment about the ship’s condition was 
out of order and reflects a preconceived notion of his 
as to the reason for the disaster—sufficient to dis- 
qualify him from sitting on the court. And after all 
the horrible blunders of the Byng Court not so 
many years before make one look very sharply at the 
courts-martial of the day. 


HITLER’S APPRENTICESHIP 
GENTLEMEN, 

May I be allowed to add a few words to your 
article in the November issue by D. C. Watt, ““ New 
Light on Hitler’s Apprenticeship?” I think a few 
mistakes may have occurred. 

On October 15th, 1918, the German front was 
not intact. We were on the retreat ever since July 
18th, 1918, when the Allies attacked out of the Bois 
de Villers Cotterets. The German offensive—the 
last one—began on July 15th near Reims and did not 
succeed. Your counter-attack started on July 18th. 
The second phase started on August 8th. The 
retreat behind the river Vesle was not in disorder, 
but ever since then one could not say that the front 
remained intact. 

Hitler could not have returned—in my opinion— 
to his unit on November 21st, 1918, as by then all 
units were marching back behind the Rhine and 
nobody knew where his unit was on a certain date. 
Hitler’s blindness was—as expert doctors say— 
hysterical and he was, in fact, never blinded. The 
diagnosis on his medical sheet was Funktionelle 
Amaurose. 

Yours, etc., 
H. SULZBACH, 
London, N.W.3. 

(German Refugee, in this country since 1937 and 

Lieut. in the Imperial German Army 1914-18.) 


D. C. Watt writes: 


On the first point in Mr. Sulzbach’s letter, he and 
I merely disagree on the meaning of “ intact.” 


Of course the German army was in retreat. But it had 
nowhere collapsed on the scale, for instance, of the 
collapse in Normandy in 1944. 

On the second point: Hitler’s Kriegsstammrolle, 
now in the Bavarian Army archives, shows that he 
joined the 2nd Bavarian infantry regiment, 7th 
replacement battalion, on November 21st, 1918. 
The place of this is not recorded. If there is an error, 
it is in Hitler’s very detailed official documents. As 
to his “ gas-blindness,” blindness from nervous dis- 
order is surely as genuine as any other kind. His 
Kriegsstammrolle merely records him as gaskrank 
(gassed). 


THE CANADIAN CONSTITUTION 


ENTLEMEN, 

I read with much interest Mr. George Woodcock’s 
two excellent articles on French Canada, but I feel 
that his statement on p. 621 of your September 
issue needs correction. After explaining very lucidly 
the reasons for the long drawn-out struggle between 
the French and English parties in Lower Canada, he 
sums up the final demands of the Canadians as 
follows: “‘ The popular party . . . aimed at respon- 
sible government.” If by “ responsible government ” 
is meant cabinet government on the English model 
(and that is the sense in which the words were used 
by Robert Baldwin in Upper Canada and Joseph 
Howe in Nova Scotia), nothing could be less true 
than to say that it played a central part in the struggle 
in Lower Canada, now the Province of ebec. 


The radicals, who controlled the Lower da 
asscmbly after 1832, made the “ elective principle ” 
(a concept drawn from what they knew of political 
practices in the United States) the central theme of 


their political philosophy. Above all, they demanded 
that the upper house of the legislature, designed by 
William Pitt and William Grenville to be a replica 
of the English House of Lords, be made an elective 
body, or else be abolished. One-third of the famous 
Ninety-two Resolutions deal with the sins of the 
Legislative council. 

In replying to these demands E. G. S. Stanley, then 
Colonial Secretary, wrote as follows: “I am not 
prepared to advise His Majesty to recommend to 
Parliament so serious a step as the repeal of the Act 
of 1791, whereby the institution of this country were 
conferred separately upon the provinces of Upper & 
Lower Canada . . . but should affairs unhappily 
force upon Parliament the exercise of its supreme 
authority to compose the internal dissentions of the 
Colonies, it would be my object & my duty as a 
Servant of the Crown to submit to Parliament such 
modifications of the Charter of the Canadas as should 
tend, not to the introduction of Institutions incon- 
sistent with Monarchical Government, but to main- 
taining & strengthening the connexion with the 
Mother Country by a close adherence to the spirit 
of the British Constitution.” 

Although Stanley was, in many respects, less 
willing to make concessions to the colonists than two 
of his successors, Thomas Spring Rice and Lord 
Glenelg, the Whig cabinet remained firm in their 
refusal to yield, when believed that the changes 
demanded would lead in the direction of a blican 

to 

i based on 

American models, to be held on Canadian soil. On 
most other points Lord Glenelg was more than will- 








LETTERS (continued) 


Carnot has been described hitherto, at least in 

classical works, as a pure patriot, and an honest man. 

A recent English work on Carnot (Carnot by S. J. 

Watson, London, 1954) had as motto the words 

“* Magistrat intégre, citoyen zélé, ingénieur habile.”’ 

Le vrai peut, quelquefois, étre invraisemblable as a 

French says, and Carnot may fall lower than 

Mirabeau and Danton in culpability. But I think, 

the subject merits further investigation and con- 
sideration. 

Yours, etc., 
1 DILEVURGUN, 
Ministry of Health & Social 
Assistance, Ankara, Turkey. 


Miss Vera Watson writes: 


I am in agreement with Dr. Dilevurgun’s remark 
that this subject “ merits further investigation and 
consideration.”” I understand, however, that this is 
being done; and perhaps later I may also be able to 
make a small contribution to this investigation. 

The author of the article mentioned by Dr. 
Dilevurgun seems to be of the same opinion as 
Mathiez who, having read some of the Abbé Brotier’s 
letters to the comte d’Antraigues, concluded that, as 
the information in them showed no signs of having 
been obtained from inspired sources, i.e. from a 
member of the Committee, there was no reason to 
suppose that any other of the Count’s Parisian corre- 
spondents had access to such sources. Such reason- 
ing is not valid; and if the Count spoke the truth, 
Carnot’s information came to him via Des Pommelles, 
also an army man and another of his Parisian 
correspondents. 

The  s tion that Napoleon _ released 
d’Antraigues from the Citadel at Milan on account 
of his Russian nationality seems to me most unlikely. 
He was far too important a capture to be released for 
such a comparatively trivial reason. Indeed, the 
means by which he is supposed to have obtained his 
freedom has formed one of the gravest charges 
against him; and it will have to be clearly refuted 
before his character can be fully re-established. 


THE LOSS OF THE “ROYAL GEORGE” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I was very interested in the article by Captain 
Adams, U.S.N., on the loss of the Royal George, in 
the December edition of your magazine. I wonder 
what made him state that during the time the tender 
Lark was being unloaded, “ the list was increasing 
with each cask that came on.’ 

There is no doubt on the evidence that water was 
actually slopping into the lower deck gun ports on 
the larboard side just before the accident, but most 
of the witnesses were unanimous that the angle of 
heel did not increase. Couple these two facts with 
the evidence of the shipwright George Anyon, that he 
heard there was a deal of water in the hold, and one is 
led to the conclusion that the Royal George had been 
settling lower and lower in the water the whole of the 
forenoon, ten heel not increasing, the ship just going 
“ straight ” 

Captain fa se also appears to ignore the evidence 
of the Gunner’s Yeoman George Smart. 

Court: What part of the ship were you in, when 


the ship was upon the heel, on the morn- 
ing of the 29th of last month ? 
In the Gunroom. 

: Did she seem to have a larger heel than 
usual ? 
I could not observe that she had... 

: Did you see any water come in at the 
lower ports ? 
I did not; I was on the starboard side. 

: Did you continue in the Gunroom ? 

.: 1 did, till I heard a great crack. 

: What crack did it appear to be ? 
It appeared to be a bodily crack. 

: Was it above or below ? 

.: Below. 

: What do you mean a bodily crack ? 
She gave a great jerk or crack first, and 
within a moment after, another, and went 
down, and I jumped out of the Starboard 
stern port. 

Other evidence was given by senior officers who 
included Sir John Jervis, never known to cover up 
for anybody, that the timbers of the ship were rotten, 
and that at the last docking the shipwrights had 
hardly been able to find sufficient sound wood in the 
frames to which to fix the planking. Further, when 
the Royal George went down finally, her masts stood 
straight up, emphasizing the fact that she did not 
capsize. 

The court, and most Naval Historians since, 
believed that the bottom had fallen out of her, due 
to the rottenness of her frame. The blame for this 
was laid at the door of the Admiralty and the Poli- 
ticians. Authority, as if in tacit agreement, im- 
mediately suppressed the findings. 

The officers of the ship were whitewashed, and 
rightly so, they were as little to blame for the catas- 
trophe as the last rum barrel which was swung up 
out of the hold of the Lark. 

Yours, etc., 
A. J. C. REGER, M.A., LIEUT. R.N. (Retd.), 
Hampshire. 


Captain Scarritt Adams writes : 


It is obvious that Lieutenant Reger is a keen 
student of the affair and it was most flattering to me 
that anyone should take so much trouble with 
commenting on it. 

It is like so many disasters, a very controversial 
affair. Even when things happen in our own times 

‘two sides” nearly always develop, cach swearing 
to its own view. The Pearl Harbour Commission of 
Enquiry, for instance, probably just added to the 
controversy rather than proved anything. So I like 
to remember Oliver Wendell Holmes’ “‘ Hydrostatic 
Paradox of Controversy ” where he likens the two 
opponents in an argument to the ocean on one side 
connected by a siphon to the saucer on the other. 
The saucer, representing the weak side will equalize 
its level with the ocean. So I do not wish to become 
involved in published rejoinders. 

The truth probably lies somewhere between 
Lieut. Reger’s “‘ straight ’’ down and a capsize. Of 
course, nowhere did I say capsize. My expression 
was “‘ over the Royal George went.” This expression 
can mean, for instance, on her beam ends and unable 
to recover. Whereas “‘ capsize ” could well be applied 
to the case of H.M.S. Captain where she was bottom 
up with men walking along her keel. I think she 








probably settled on the bottom at a considerable 
angle with the ends of her masts sticking out of water. 

I think a quick look at the picture in the article 
(and other contemporary sketches) make it quite 
plain she didn’t go “‘ straight’ down. Of course, 
she was on a parliament heel on purpose and never 
was vertical. In addition, heavy guns, cannon balls 
and tables wouldn’t fall down and slide to the other 
side on level decks. 

_“* Bodily cracking ’’ sounds can occur whether a 
ship gets a heel on her or, probably if she goes 
straight down, but I think most likely in the former 
case. For instance, I was in a large battleship along- 
side a pier in San Francisco when the tide went out 
and the ship settled on the bottom and took on a 
negligible list of two or three degrees. But even this 
was enough to warp the steel doors on her third deck 
at the waterline. Had they been wood I think there 
would have been some bad cracking sounds below! 

Personally I prefer to believe the memoirs of the 
little men of the Royal George who spoke untram- 
meled by officialdom. I view the proceedings of her 
Court Martial with considerable misgivings. There 
were political undercurrents, Admiralty ulterior 
motives, the august rank of the court members 
which would overawe poor seamen and junior 
officers—all involved to a degree which may obscure 
the real facts. I think the great Lord Jervis’ un- 
solicited comment about the ship’s condition was 
out of order and reflects a preconceived notion of his 
as to the reason for the disaster—sufficient to dis- 
qualify him from sitting on the court. And after all 
the horrible blunders of the Byng Court not so 
many years before make one look very sharply at the 
courts-martial of the day. 


HITLER’S APPRENTICESHIP 
GENTLEMEN, 

May I be allowed to add a few words to your 
article in the November issue by D. C. Watt, ““ New 
Light on Hitler’s Apprenticeship?” I think a few 
mistakes may have occurred. 

On October 15th, 1918, the German front was 
not intact. We were on the retreat ever since July 
18th, 1918, when the Allies attacked out of the Bois 
de Villers Cotterets. The German offensive—the 
last one—began on July 15th near Reims and did not 
succeed. Your counter-attack started on July 18th. 
The second phase started on August 8th. The 
retreat behind the river Vesle was not in disorder, 
but ever since then one could not say that the front 
remained intact. 

Hitler could not have returned—in my opinion— 
to his unit on November 21st, 1918, as by then all 
units were marching back behind the Rhine and 
nobody knew where his unit was on a certain date. 
Hitler’s blindness was—as expert doctors say— 
hysterical and he was, in fact, never blinded. The 
diagnosis on his medical sheet was Funktionelle 


Amaurose. 


, N.W.3. 
(German Refugee, ii this country since 1937 and 

Lieut. in the Imperial German Army 1914-18.) 

D. C. Watt writes: 


On the first point in Mr. Sulzbach’s letter, he and 
I merely disagree on the meaning of “ intact.” 


Of course the German army was in retreat. But it had 
nowhere collapsed on the scale, for instance, of the 
collapse in Normandy in 1944. 

On the second point: Hitler’s Kriegsstammrolle, 
now in the Bavarian Army archives, shows that he 
joined the 2nd Bavarian infantry regiment, 7th 
replacement battalion, on November 21st, 1918. 
The place of this is not recorded. If there is an error, 
it is in Hitler’s very detailed official documents. As 
to his “ gas-blindness,”’ blindness from nervous dis- 
order is surely as genuine as any other kind. His 
Kriegsstammrolle merely records him as gaskrank 
(gassed). 


THE CANADIAN CONSTITUTION 


ENTLEMEN, 

I read with much interest Mr. George Woodcock’s 
two excellent articles on French Canada, but I feel 
that his statement on p. 621 of your September 
issue needs correction. After explaining very lucidly 
the reasons for the long drawn-out struggle between 
the French aad English parties in Lower Canada, he 
sums up the final demands of the Canadians as 
follows: “‘ The popular . . » aimed at respon- 
sible government.” If by “ responsible government ” 
is meant cabinet government on the English model 
(and that is the sense in which the words were used 
by Robert Baldwin in Upper Canada and Joseph 
ce in Nova Scotia), nothing could be less true 
than to say that it played a central part in the struggle 
in Lower Canada, now the Province of ebec. 
The radicals, who controlled the Lower 
assembly after 1832, made the “ elective principle ” 
(a concept drawn from what they knew of political 
practices in the United States) the central theme of 
their political philosophy. Above all, they demanded 
that the upper house of the legislature, designed by 
William Pitt and William Grenville to be a replica 
of the English House of Lords, be made an elective 
body, or else be abolished. One-third of the famous 
Ninety-two Resolutions deal with the sins of the 
Legislative council. 

In replying to these demands E. G. S. Stanley, then 
Colonial Secretary, wrote as follows: “I am not 
prepared to advise His Majesty to recommend to 
Parliament so serious a step as the repeal of the Act 
of 1791, whereby the institution of this country were 
conferred separately upon the provinces of Upper & 
Lower Canada . . . but should affairs unhappily 
force upon Parliament the exercise of its supreme 
authority to compose the internal dissentions of the 
Colonies, it would be my object & my duty as a 
Servant of the Crown to submit to Parliament such 
modifications of the Charter of the Canadas as should 
tend, not to the introduction of Institutions incon- 
sistent with Monarchical Government, but to main- 
taining & strengthening the connexion with the 
Mother Country by a close adherence to the spirit 


Glenelg, the Whig i i 

refusal to yield, when they believed that the 
demanded would lead in the direction of a 

form of government. 

sanction a constitutional 

American models, to be held on Canadian soil. 
most other points Lord Glenelg was more than 
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marises the remainder of that book. The 
present work should be invaluable to the 
general reader as well as the student, for it 
shows how everyday relations are dominated 
by the public opinion of the two countries, a 
public opinion composed of innumerable 
influences besides the merely political. 

Just published. 18s. net 
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behind the archaeological approach to the 
human past, the nature of the evidence and the 
processes of deduction, the techniques and 
methods, and the problems of investigating 
pre-history. 
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student, which blows a healthy gust of air on 
to the over-glamorized scene of archaeology 
without destroying its genuine fascination.” 
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ing to make generous concessions to the four North 
American colonies. Had Papineau and his sup- 
porters really joined hands with the two Baldwins 
and other admirers of English institutions it is 
altogether possible that they would have achieved 
responsible government without a rebellion or a 
Durham report. 
Yours, etc., 
HELEN TAFT MANNING, 
Professor Emeritus of History, 
Bryn Maur College, Pennsylvania 


CORNISHMEN WILL KNOW THE REASON 


GENTLEMEN, 

The article Garibaldi’s Englishman, by W. Baring 
Pemberton, in the December issue of History Today, 
is interesting, but two points stand out, bearing no 
relation to the historical facts. We are told that 
Colonel John Peard was born in Fowey, but no 
mention where Fowey is. This is bad, but I find the 
sentence “ Peard settled down in Cornwall . 
very disturbing. Is it the writer’s intention to 
denigrate the Cornish ? Else why is Peard not shown 
to have been BORN in Cornwall, and to have cor- 
rectly “‘ Returned to live in his native land?” The 
expression “ settled down in Cornwall” would be 
correct for the hordes of English who have pros- 
tituted our delectable duchy, and continue to do so, 
to the detriment of our ancient Celtic culture and 
heritage. 

It is typical of “‘ Foreigners ” that if you cannot 
make a scathing reference to Cornwall and Cornish- 
men, then ignore or denigrate is the answer. We had 
a kingdom of the Duomanii in Cornwail, before the 
birth of Our Lord, when the rest of Britain were 
savages, a fact History Today seems unaware of. 

Yours, etc., 
R. A. DUNSTONE, 
Falmouth, Cornwall. 


OUR YOUNGEST READERS 


GENTLEMEN, 

I cannot resist sending you the enclosed pictures 
of one of your youngest readers and his cousin. 

History Today was given to our son in an attempt 
to keep him quiet for the picture. We had no idea 
he would take its contents so seriously. 

Yours, etc., 
ELIZABETH E. Cart (Mrs.), 
Harbourton, New Jersey. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Birkenhead 


By ALAN HODGE 


OT long ago this magazine published a 
Ne of studies of Lord Chancellors of 
England under the title of “‘ Figures on a 
Woolsack ” in which our contributor, Mr. Steven 
Watson, attempted to appraise the characters 
and achievements of some of the holders of this 
high office. Writing of the first Lord Birkenhead, 
Mr. Watson paid tribute to his outstanding 
qualities as a jurist and as chairman of the House 
of Lords; but he concluded with the following 
sombre judgment: “‘ His whole career, except on 
the Woolsack, was a sort of arson committed 
against one of the best brains in public life; and 
he died, burnt out, at the early age of fifty-eight.” 
A good many observers.of the twentieth- 
century scene might be tempted to agree with 
this summing up, were there not the witness of 
Birkenhead’s contemporaries and intimates to 
show that if he burnt himself out, he certainly 
created a tremendous blaze. Readers of his son’s 
book,' now reissued in a thoroughly revised 
form, are likely to see F. E. Smith’s career in a 
broader perspective. For the present Lord 
Birkenhead has brought a more mature political 
understanding and sense of composition to the 
filial piety that inspired his first version of this 
book in the 1930’s. He has added much fresh 
material from memoirs and letters recently made 
available, cut many passages no longer of the 
first interest, and engagingly corrected some 
stories that have proved to be fictitious—such as 
that of the alleged strain of Romany blood in the 
dark-skinned Smith family, which sprang from 
the imagination of the author’s novelist sister, 
Eleanor. 

A study of this volume should help to 
reconcile the two conflicting images of Birken- 
head that remain in the public mind. On the one 
hand, there is the pre-eminent jurist, whose 
manner in the Cabinet room, as Sir Winston 
Churchill has recorded, was “so quiet, so 
reasonable, so matter-of-fact and sensible, that 
you could feel opinion being changed.” On the 
other hand, there is “‘ Galloper Smith,” Carson’s 
fervid adjutant in the cause of Ulster, whose 
tongue made him many enemies in private and 
who, in public, could carry political partisanship 
to the point of recklessness. Where is the mean 
between these two figures ? 

It is not unprecedented for an advocate who 
is a master of legal thrust in cross-examination, 
and of biting repartee in answering slower-witted 
judges, to acquire overnight on his elevation to 


1 The Life of F. E. Smith, First Farl of Birkenhead, 
by his son, the Second Earl of Birkenhead, 572 pp. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 63s.) 
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the bench the proper judicial cast of considered 
thought—although, when Birkenhead was ap- 
pointed to the Woolsack, the speed of his trans- 
formation astonished his critics. It is more 
unusual in a politician, with a reputation for 
extreme bravado on national issues, that he 
should suddenly become a statesman with a far- 
sighted view on the methods by which a vital 
issue can be settled, with an acute sense of timing 
for the right moment, and with the patience and 
consistency to see the matter through. 

Whether Birkenhead achieved statesmanship 
on the problems of the General Strike of 1926, 
and of Indian self-government during his term 
as Secretary of State, may be still in dispute, 
although his son’s book will persuade the fair- 
minded that he was more judicious and liberal 
than his opponents allowed him to have been. 
On the settlement with Ireland, however, there 
can be no doubt at all. In 1912, F. E. Smith had 
** galloped ” hard for the Ulster Unionists; but 
by 1921 he recognized that the situation had 
totally changed; he saw that Ulster’s liberties 
had been effectively guaranteed by Parliament, 
and that it was time now to put an end to civil 
war in the South and make peace with Sinn Fein. 
This political insight was shared by Lloyd 
George and Churchill, both Liberals and long 
committed to Home Rule. Birkenhead, on the 
contrary, had an intransigent Unionist record 
and, to many of his Conservative friends, the 
large part he played in concluding the Irish 
treaty seemed a betrayal. His action required 
political courage of a high order, and this came 
naturally to him since it was simply the reverse 
side of the medal to his uncompromising 
vehemence. 

There is an illuminating story told in Lord 
Birkenhead’s book about his father’s visit to 
Dublin, towards the end of 1920 at the height of 
the Sinn Fein terror, when ambushes were 
frequent and the lives of many British soldiers 
and officials were daily lost. It comes from the 
memoirs of the detective who accompanied him, 
and who was warned in advance that “ the 
Brotherhood have sentenced the Galloper.” 
Unmoved, Birkenhead waved aside an armoured 
car, sent to transport him to the Viceregal Lodge; 
he drove in an ordinary car and, at the end of his 
business with Lord FitzAlan, alarmed his staff 
by his insistence on returning to his hotel on foot 
—pausing on the way through Phoenix Park to 
point to the spot where Lord Frederick Cavendish 
had been murdered by Irish gunmen in 1882. 
Throughout this nonchalant walk, as the detec- 
tive observed, Birkenhead was trailed by three 
men with ominously bulging right-hand pockets. 
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Nothing happened. Months later in London, the 
detective recognized two of these gunmen, now acting 
as guards to the Irish delegation. One of them said: 
“When we saw the Galloper walk along without a 
tremor, though he knew what he was up against, we 
couldn’t but respect his bravery. Good luck to him! ” 
This is a story that will be admired by connoisseurs of 
the Irish character; but it also exemplifies the virtues 
of taking risks in public life. 

Perhaps the best epitaph on the brilliant risk- 
taker comes also from an Irish source. It is a note 
penned during the Treaty negotiations in London by 
the Irish leader, Michael Collins, who commented 
shrewdly and often harshly on the personalities of the 
British Ministers opposite him. Of Birkenhead he 
wrote: “ If all the British delegation had his capacity 
for clear thinking, capacity for work and getting 
ahead, things would be much easier. Lawyer, but 
with a great difference [from Hewart, then Attorney- 
General]. Concise. Clearness of ideas a great 
advantage. Refuses to be drowned by the might of 
others. A good man.” Not many men of state elicit 
such a tribute from the enemy. But then, the might 
of opponents never discomposed Birkenhead; the 
might of equals stimulated him. His misfortune was 
that he had so few. 


A RADICAL PAGE 


THE FIRST RUSSIAN RADICAL: ALEXANDER RADISHCHEV, 
1749-1802. By David Marshal Lang, 298 pp. 
(Allen & Unwin Lid. 35s.) 

A remarkable feature in the often gloomy pages 
of Russia’s social history has been the appearance of 
outstanding men of deep humanity and charity in 
almost every age. Rtishchev and Ordin-Nashchokin 
were striking examples in the seventeenth century 
and, in their love and concern for the individual, 
both were in a sense the precursors of Alexander 
Radishchev, the first Russian radical and proto- 
martyr of Russian radicalism. 

Born into the minor nobility in 1749, Radishchev 
was thirteen years old when the revolution carried 
Catherine to the throne. She brought with her an 
enthusiasm for the ideas of the Enlightenment and 
optimistic plans for reforms. A basic obstacle to 
every reform, however, was the lack of competent 
administrators, and with this in mind she sent the 
six most promising youths of her Corps of pages to 
Leipzig University to acquire a liberal education, 
equipping them for government service. Among 
these six pages was Alexander Radishchev, then aged 
seventeen. 

Returning to Russia five years later, Radishchev 
was at once posted to the civil service as “ Proto- 
colist ”’ under the Procurator General in the Senate 
in St. Petersburg, and later to the Customs House, 
where he served industriously and with distinction. 
He had, however, been thoroughly indoctrinated in 
Leipzig with the new ideas that were sweeping 
through Europe and, being a man of humanity and 
uncompromising honesty, he could not accept the 
double standard of conduct adopted by the Russian 
nobility. While paying lip service to the fashionable 
philosophy of the rights of man, they continued to 
behave as harsh, usually absentee, landlords, living 
luxuriously at the expense of their serfs. Radishchev 
was haunted by the inhumanity and injustice suffered 
by the serfs, and in 1789 he published his celebrated 
work, A Journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow, 





containing a frantic indictment of absolutism and 
serfdom. 

Catherine, whose enlightenment had long been 
no more than a facade veiling her reactionary policy, 
was horrified by Radishchev’s book, and annotated 
her own copy with indignant comments. Radishchev 
was arrested and sentenced to death, but she com- 
muted this sentence to exile in Siberia. He was 
allowed to return to his estate after her death, and to 
St. Petersburg after the accession of Alexander I, 
but, disappointed in his hopes of liberal reforms on 
the accession of Paul and then of Alexander I, he 
suddenly committed suicide. It is a tragic story, 
illuminated by the sincerity and idealism, the 
courage and the charm of Radishchev himself. 

Dr. Lang has written a fascinating study, paying 
particular attention to the writers of the Enlighten- 
ment who influenced Radishchev. It is not, however, 
only an account of the evolution of the ideas of the 
first Russian radical: Dr. Lang has also given a sym- 
pathetic portrait of the man and has described the 
Russia of Catherine the Great, which is essential to 
the understanding of Radishchev and his revolt. 
The result is a long and very detailed book, but it is 
scholarly sound and very readable, and, for this 
reader, it was neither too long nor too detailed. 

IAN GREY. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ESSAYS 
TRUTH AND OPINION: HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By C. V. 
Wedgwood, 254 pp. (Collins. 16s.) 
Miss C. V. Wedgwood’s major work on the 
English Civil Wars has not yet reached its closing 
volume. Meanwhile, here is a collection of essays on 


a variety of critical and historical themes, from ‘‘ The 
Sense of the Past,”’ “‘ Literature and the Historian,” 
“ Art, Truth and History ” to “‘ The Causes of the 
Social War,” “‘ Social Comedy in the Reign of 
Charles I ” and kindred seventeenth-century subjects. 
Among the second group of papers perhaps the most 
enjoyable is “The Last Masque,” which the 
authoress modestly describes as a “‘ small literary 
diversion.”” In fact, it is far more than a diversion; 
for, besides depicting the last theatrical entertain- 
ment held at the court of Charles I—a splendid 
performance with a libretto by Davenant aud sump- 
tuous scenic effects contrived by Inigo Jones, where 
the King, arrayed in blue and silver, descended 
from the ‘clouds to represent Philogenes, the bene- 
volent ruler of an ungrateful people—she evokes 
the atmosphere of the country at large upon the eve 
of civil strife, and shows how, even in Whitchall, 
signs of conflict were beginning to emerge. 

The whole essay is beautifully planned and 
written, and reveals Miss Wedgwood under her twin 
aspects of scholarly historian and literary artist. She 
herself would appear to have solved the problem 
discussed in several previous essays—what rdle 
should the art of literature play when an historian is 
endeavouring to depict the past? Miss Wedgwood 
does not give the word “ art” any narrowly aesthetic 
meaning; and she dwells on the literary merits of 
writers who seem to have aimed at historical truth 
alone, yet whose marshalling of their facts and shap- 
ing of their argument displays a high degree of 
artistic skill. Her point is that only by means of art 
can the historian bring the past to life. “‘ Good writ- 
ing is no guarantee of good scholarship; but neither 
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is bad writing. The austere instinct which prompted 
the historian of fifty years ago to concentrate ex- 
clusively on discovery and regard the cultivation of 
writing as irrelevant, was a wrong instinct. There 
have been scholars of great distinction and valuable 
influence, who were bad writers. But they are rare. 
The sense of form, the capacity to weigh and use 
words correctly, the shaping of sentences, and the 
structure and presentation of a scene . . . are the 
natural concomitant of the clear, inquiring, dis- 
ciplined and imaginative mind which is needed for 
historical research.” 

Miss Wedgwood’s own mind is both disciplined 
and imaginative; and she reminds us that, although, 
during the nineteenth century, the efforts of German 
scholarship “‘ inevitably divorced histcry and litera- 
ture,” in England the divorce was never complete, 
and that the modern reunion of historical and literary 
talent may have been encouraged by the majestic 
example of Gibbon. Luckily for her readers, Miss 
Wedgwood belongs to the school of historical writing 
that Edward Gibbon helped to found; and her books 
exemplify the alliance of “‘ knowledge and style” 
that she praises in her interesting essay on the writer. 
Her analysis of Gibbon’s special qualities is a par- 
ticularly judicious piece of literary criticism. But 
all the thirteen essays collected in this volume deserve 
to be read and re-read. P. 
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As a motto for a Hanseatic merchant it is curious; 
but it might well stand for the history of polar 
exploration so ably surveyed in this book. As the 
Director of the Royal Geographical Society which 
has done so much to promote polar exploration, Mr. 

is eminently suited to chronicle the tale. 
He can maintain a judicial attitude over the con- 
troversies about who first discovered the Antarctic 
continent, or who (if anyone) first reached the North 
Pole; and he can give us penetrating accounts of his 
predecessors who inspired the heroic age fifty years 
ago. Although the story of the protagonists of that 
age is well known, the most interesting part of the 
book is the contrast drawn between their persenali- 
ties and the analysis of the motives of Sir Clements 
Markham, who sent so many along “ the white road ” 
which, for some, was to prove the worst journey in 
the world. 

The peculiar value of the book is that it treats the 
historical geography of both the Arctic and the 
Antarctic regions in satisfactory detail for the first 
time. It is concerned not only with routes and 
achievements, but with impulses reflecting con- 
temporary interests. Thus the Elizabethan search 
for the North West Passage was certainly economic 
in origin; but, when the search was revived, the 
motive was largely strategic. Later, when nationalism 
predominated, the desire for political or personal 
prestige produced the thrilling, if pointless, race for 
the poles. Today, scientific research is the keynote— 
a far less exciting approach for the armchair explorer 
who does not appreciate the value of discoveries in 
meteorology, oceanography or the ionosphere until 
Scandinavian Airways or improvements in radio 
communication reflect what was so hardly won. For 
Antarctica Mr. Kirwan makes a more modest claim. 
He sees it, at best, as a training ground; at worst, 
since radiation is thinnest there, as a possible 
launching pad for man’s further search into outer 
space. 

Although little attempt is made to describe the 
technique of exploration, more information about 
logistics and diet would be welcome. Thus it was 
the discovery of canned food, towards the end of the 
Napoleonic wars, that made iit possible for Sir John 
Barrow to launch a new attack on the Arctic, as it 
was the provision of lime juice of the wrong sort 
which led to the Nares’ failure. Nevertheless, a 
great deal of information has been marshalled in a 
succinct way, no mean feat in a story that stretches 
from Pytheas’ search for Thule to the surfacing of 
USS Skate at the North Pole last year. An excellent 
bibliography is appended. As the book deserves to 
become the standard introduction to the subject, 
more maps would be desirable in another edition, 
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after the disastrous Boxer rising, when 
she became the mistress of the German 
Field Marshal Count Waldersee, com- 
mander of the forces of occupation in 
Peking. Illustrated 18s 


Ancient Mexico 
by FREDERICK PETERSON 


A coherent picture of Ancient Mexico, 
covering in detail a period about which 
little has hitherto been published. 
Factual yet colourful and lavishly illus- 
trated, this book will appeal to both the 
student of history and the general 
reader. Illustrated 35s 


The First 


Russian Radical 
by D. M. LANG 


The biography of one of the original 
exponents of radical thinking in Russia. 
“*... Should not be missed by anyone 
interested either in Russia or in the 
eighteenth-century Enlightenment.” 
A. J. P. TAYLOR in The Observer 355 


Round About 
the Little 
Steeple 


by IDA GANDY 


Mrs. Gandy, in a charming and colour- 
ful manner, tells the story of a seven- 
teenth-century downland village. The 
character of the village and of its in- 
habitants is conveyed in a most in- 
teresting and appealing way. 18s 


ALLEN & UNWIN 


40, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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SONGS FROM NORWAY 


with The London Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Oivin Fjeldstad 
© 8x1 2145 @ ix 5558 


Sung by this great artist with the same understand- 
ing, these songs are rather better known than the 
recently issued ones by Sibelius which were so 
enthusiastically received : ‘ Flagstad ... sings with 
great feeling for the words ...and her phrasing 
throughout is exemplary.’ (The Gramophone) 





Wagner 
TRISTAN UND ISOLDE 
Prelude ; Liebestod; Weh, ach wehe! dies zu dulden 
with The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Hans Knappertsbusch 
© sx. 2184 @ uxt 5559 


Wagnerians have been eagerly awaiting the début 
on Decca of this young but already world-famous 
Norwegian singer. Here it is, and Birgit Nilsson 
fully lives up to expectations. 





THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD 
DECCA HOUSE 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON 8 EII 
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JACQUETTA HAWKES, 0.B.E. Graduate of Newnham 
College, Cambridge. Archaeologist; author of 
Early Britain (1945); A Land (1951); Fables (1953); 
Man on Earth (1954), etc. Wife of the novelist 
and playwright, J. B. Priestley. 


J. MACKAY HITSMAN. Archivist, Historical Section, 
Army Headquarters, Ottawa, Canada; Associate, 
Royal Historical Society. 


ALBERT MAKINSON. Cambridge graduate; teaches 
English at King James’s Grammar School, Almonds- 
bury (Huddersfield); author of a series of broadcast 
talks on northern battlefields. 


W. GILLIES ROSS. Graduate of McGill University, 
Canada; teacher of geography at Stanstead College, 
Quebec; introduced to Captain Parry’s expeditions 
by his work for the Geographical Branch of the 
Canadian Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys. 


JOHN TERRAINE. Read history at Oxford. Works in 
the B.B.C.’s Overseas Services. Student of military 
history, on which he has contributed to the Journal 
of the Royal United Services Institution and other 
periodicals. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


THE GREAT ELECTOR, by F. L. Carsten. S. B. Fay: 
The Rise of Brandenburg-Prussia (New York, 1937); 
F. L. Carsten: The Origins of Prussia (Oxford, 1954); 
the standard German biography is by Martin 
Philippson: Der Grosse Kurfiirst, 3 vols. (Berlin, 
1897-1903). 


THE TEXAN WAR OF 1835-1836, by J. Mackay 
Hitsman. Nathaniel W. Stephenson: Texas and the 
Mexican War, A Chronicle of the Winning of the 
Southwest (New Haven, 1921); Alfred M. Williams: 
Sam Houston and the War of Independence in Texas 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1893); Hubert Howe Bancroft: 
History of the North Mexican States and Texas, 
vol. II, 1801-1889 (San Francisco, 1889); Major- 
General J. F. C. Fuller: The Decisive Battles of the 
United States (London, 1942); Ray Allen Billington: 
Westward Expansion, A History of the American 
Frontier (New York, 1949); Oscar Handlin: Chance 
or Destiny: Turning Points in American History 
(Boston, 1955); Jon Tinkle: Thirteen Days to Glory: 
The Siege of the Alamo (New York, 1958). 


SOLWAY MOSS, AND THE DEATH OF JAMES V, by 
Albert Makinson. The most reliable accounts of the 
battle of Solway Moss and of the diplomatic ex- 
changes leading up to it are to be found in: The 
Hamilton Papers, Vol. 1, 1532-1545, ed. by J. Bain 
(Edinburgh, 1890), supplemented by the appropriate 
volumes of Letters and Papers of Henry VIII. Of the 
contemporary or nearly contemporary Scottish 
histories of the period, none is entirely reliable, and 
all but Bishop Leslie’s are tinged with a strong bias 
towards extreme Protestantism. John Knox: History 
of the Reformation in Scotland (ed. by W. Croft 
Dickinson, London, 1949); Lindsay of Pitscottie: 
Historie of Scotland, Vol. I (1899); George Buchanan: 
History of Scotland (Glasgow, 1827); John Leslie: 
Historie of Scotland, Vol. 2 (1895). A later (seven- 
teenth century) account is to be found in The History 
of Scotland, 1425-1542 (usually known as The 
History of the Five Jameses) by William Drummond of 





Hawthornden. There is no biography of James V, 
but in 1954 the Stationery Office published a 
Calendar of his letters (ed. by R. K. Hannay and 
D. Hay); some account of his wives may be found in 
Agnes Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of Scotland, 
and in Mary of Guise-Lorraine, 1515-1560 by E. M 
MacKerlie (1951). Sir David Lindsay’s Ane Satyre 
of the Thrie Estaits is available complete (Cassell, 
1954) or in the shortened form used at the Edinburgh 
Festival (Heinemann). 


PARRY’S SECOND VOYAGE, by W. Gillies Ross. 
Captain W. E. Parry: Journal of a Second Voyage for 
the Discovery of a Northwest Passage from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific (London, John Murray, 1824); G. F. 
Lyon: The Private Journal of Captain F. F. Lyon, 
of H.M.S. Hecla, during the recent voyage of dis- 
covery under Captain Parry (London, 1824). Other 
books concerning the Igloolik area include the 
reports of more recent trips or expeditions through 
the region. C. F. Hall: Narrative of the Second 
Arctic Expedition made by Charles F. Hall: His 
Voyage to Repulse Bay, Sledge Journeys to the Straits 
of Fury and Hecla and to King Williams Land, and 
Residence Among the Eskimos during the years 1864- 
1869 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1879) (Hall was the next white man to visit Igloolik 
after Parry); A. Tremblay: Cruise of the Minnie Maud 
(Quebec, 1921) (Tremblay left a gold-seeking expedi- 
tion at Pond Inlet and travelled with natives ex- 
tensively through the Igloolik area); T. Mathiassen: 
The Material Culture of the Igloolik Eskimos (Report 
of the Fifth Thule Expedition 1921-24, Copenhagen, 
1927, vol. 6, no. 1); K. Rasmussen: Intellectual 
Culture of the Igloolik Eskimos (same report as above, 
vol. 7, nos. 2 and 3); Dr. Franz Boas: The Central 
Eskimo (Burea of Ethnology, Smithonian Institute). 


THE BATTLE OF GUISE, 1914, by John Terraine. 
Sir John French: 1914 (1919); Field-Marshal Joffre: 
Memoirs gr ed., 1932); Sir Edward Spears: 
Liaison, 1914 (1930); Major-General Sir C. E. 
Callwell: Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson’s Life and 
Diaries (1927). 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Seeking 26th ‘“‘ Gold Siege Ingot of Malta.” Struck 
by Count Vaubois (1799) under Bonaparte. Numis- 
matic Bank of Malta, 288 Col. Rd., Boston 21, U.S.A. 


VACATION COURSES 
“ History in Secondary Schools ” 

Easter Vacation Course, April 8th-14th, 1960, to 
be held at The University College of Wales, Aber- 
ystwyth. Open to teachers in all types of Secondary 
schools. Details from The Advisory Officer, Faculty 
of Education, Cambrian Street, Aberystwyth. 














Five per cent Income Tax Paid by the Eagle Build- 
ing Society, equals £8 3s. 3d. per £100 gross where 
tax at the standard rate is payable. A good return 
with maximum safety. Capital may be withdrawn 
at short notice if necessary. Write for free Guide to 
Investment to the Secretary, 265, Eagle House, 
Craven Road, London, W.2. 





For Sale. Dalton’s History of Ireland, 6 vols., illus. ; 
and Castro’s Structure of Spanish History. Box 
No. 911. 





in a London coffee house. Early in the 
18th century at Garraways’ Coffee House 
in Change Alley, Cornhill, a tentative sub- 
scription was raised by an august gathering of 
city merchants to float a company whose ex- 
clusive business would be Marine Insurance. 

From a solid foundation, The London 
Assurance grew in stature and by virtue of a 
Royal charter, delivered on June 22nd, 1720, 
was empowered to transact Marine Insur- 
ance. Within a year, Fire and Life Insurance 
had been added to this responsibility. 

This pioneer company was launched at a 
period when reputations blew up with the 
South Sea Bubble, and speculations were the 
order of the day. But The London Assurance 
quickly got down to some serious business 
and soon proved by its conduct that it 
possessed qualities never to be fodnd in the 
evanescent behaviour of a bubble. 

Since that time, The London Assurance 
has indeed made progress in realising its 
policy—to provide all kinds of insurance for 
ali sorts of people all over the world. 


THE LONDON 


I: ALL BEGAN, TRADITIONALLY, 


GA ASSURANCE 


SINCE 1728 


I KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Very grevt fegpts & deat vith" 








CONTENTS 


in the March issue will include : 


LORD CROMER, Part One 
by John Raymond 


ANGKOR 
by Michael Sullivan 


THE SWAN RIVER VENTURE 
by W. Charnley 


THE ESCAPE OF THE GOEBEN AND 
BRESLAU 
by David Woodward 


THE YUGOSLAV COUP, 1914 
by A. W. Palmer 


THE AFFAIR OF DECEMBER 11th, 
1649 
by ond Falls 


Reviews, Correspondence and Notes on 
Further Reading 





SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Ensure the regular arrival of your copy of 
History Today each month. Complete this 
form NOW and hand it to your newsagent, 
or post to the Publishers at the address below, 
or to British Publications Inc., 30 East 60th 
Street, New York 22. 





Please enter my subscription to History 
Today for one year commencing with 


I enclose ss for £2 2s. Od 
6.00 (U.S. " ‘and Canada) 


“HISTORY TODAY” 
Bracken House, 10 Cannon St., London, E.C.4 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS — continued 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
AUSTRALIA 
FOUNDATION CHAIR OF HISTORY 


The University invites applications for appointment 
to a Foundation Chair of History within the 
Faculty of Arts which is being established. 

Salary: £A3,774 per annum. : 

The professor will be responsible for the organiza- 
tion of research and teaching in his subject within 
the faculty, and as well for the supervision of the 
teaching of history to students of other faculties a 
part of a system of general education for all students 
that is traditional at this University. 

Hitherto this general education has been provided 
by a School of Humanities and Social Sciences in 
which the subjects English, History, Philosophy, 
Government and Sociology have been represented. 
The present staff in History comprises one senior 
lecturer and six lecturers who will, upon the estab- 
lishment of the new faculty, be transferred to a 
School of History of which the new professor will 
become the Head. 

Subject to satisfactory medical examination, the 
successful applicant will be eligible to join the 
Superannuation Fund which provides a pension of 
FA1,638 per annum. 

Professors are eligible for six months’ study leave 
on full salary after three years of service, or twelve 
months after six years of service. Subject to the 
consent of the Council of the University, professors 
tay engage in a limited amount of higher consultative 
work. 

First-class ship fare to Sydney of appointee and 
his — will be paid. 

The University reserves the right to fill the Chair 
by invitation. 

With the approval of the University and its 
bankers, married men may be assisted by loans to 
purchase a home. 

Four copies of applications, together with the 
names of three referees and a recent photograph 
should be lodged with the Agent General for New 
South Wales, 56-57, Strand, London, W.C.2, and a 
copy forwarded by airmail in an envelope marked 
“ University Appointment” to the Bursar, The 
University of New South Wales, Box 1, Post Office, 
Kensington, New South Wales, Australia, before 
February 26th, 1960. 


Write for Profit. Send today for interesting free 
booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept. 102B), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8. 


Choose your hobby this winter from Music, Art, 
English or Writing. Please state subject in which 
interested. Brochure free. Southern Correspondence 
College, Albion Road, Selsey, Sussex. 


An Exhibition of books about THE BRITISH 
2nd to 26th February, weekdays 11—6.30, Thurs- 
days 11—8, Saturdays 11—s. Admission Free 
National Book League, 7 Albemarle St., London, W.1 


CONNOISSEURS GUIDE 


Coins and Medals. Best prices paid, especially for 
collections and gold. Cat. of English Coins, 9s. 3d. 
Specimen, bulletin, 6d. B. A. Seaby Ltd., 65, Gt. 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 
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\ Yes Sir, an excellent wine, 
the shippers are well known to us 


Know your shippers know your wine. 

Any wine drinker will tell you that. Wine 

drinkers know Bouchard Aine as reliable 

shippers. with a long list of wines to their 

name. Drink good wine tonight with Bouchard Aine, 


who strongly recommend : — 


Chateau Haut Marbuzet 1952 
A robust red wine from one of the 
smaller chateaux, with a full 
body and great character. 


AINE* 


3K AINE denoting the eldest son of the family. 
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M EMBERSHIP is open to all interested in history whether as a hobby or 
as a profession. The Association has branches throughout the country 
which have arranged attractive programmes for the Spring. The next 
Annual General Meeting will be held in London, April 20th to 23rd, 1960, 
and the programme of lectures, discussions, excursions, and other activities 
is now ready. 


Ts organized by the Association are popular and instructive holidays. 
Plans in hand for 1960 include the following :— 


Canterbury and District, April 12th to 20th. Leaders: Mr. H. M. RAND, M.A., and 
Mrs. F. W. Brooks. Cost: £22 10s. Closing date for booking, March Ist, 1960. 


York Festival Mystery Plays, June 24th to 26th. Leaders: Mr. and Mrs. F. W. 
Brooks. Arranged to give members the opportunity of seeing a performance of 
the Plays with some preliminary lectures on the influence of the Plays on medieval 
York. Cost: £610s. Closing date for booking, March 19th. 


Suffolk-Essex Border, August 15th to 24th. Leader: Mr. JoHN SALMON. The 
party will stay at Trust Houses in Long Melford and Lavenham. Cost: £28 10s. 
Closing date for booking, June Ist. 


Gloucestershire Cotswolds, August 24th to September Ist. Leaders: Dr. VINCENT 
Reckitt and Dr. WINIFRED EDINGTON. Headquarters will be at Bledisloe Lodge, 
24 miles west of Cirencester. The tour is planned for the younger members of the 
Association and there will be some rough walking, but it will not be strenuous. 
Cost: £17. Closing date for booking, April 27th. 


South-West Surrey and District, August 25th to September 2nd. Leaders: E. G. 
KAINES-THOMAS and Dr. MARGARET KAINES-THOMAS, M.A., D.LIT., F.S.A. Head- 
quarters will be at Moor Park College, near Farnham, a historic country house 
associated with Sir William Temple and Jonathan Swift. Approx. cost: 21 guineas. 
Closing date for booking, June Ist. 


A stamped addressed envelope should be sent to the Tours Secretary, 
85a West Side, Clapham Common, S.W.4, for full details when printed. 


LENDING LIBRARY, with a special section for school textbooks, is at 
the disposal of members. Printed catalogue, price 3s., post free. Books 
may be borrowed personally or by post. 


SUBSCRIPTION of 22s. 6d. entitles a member to the services of the 

Association, including the journal History (published in February, June 
and October), pamphlets and bibliographies. Without the journal, the 
subscription is 12s. 6d. A specially reduced postal subscription to History 
Today is offered to all members. 


For all information write to the Hon. Secretary at 


594A KENNINGTON PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.E.1] 








